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How many of us, in the last few weeks, have woken in the 
autumn dawn to feel the misery of the world crash down 
upon us with its weight of lead! Our days are consumed in 
activity and our nights shrouded by exhaustion ; but in the 
early morning, when our light is low, we lie there revolving 
in our aching brains the causes and the purposes of this 
gigantic war. Our thoughts, at such hours, are confused 
and dark. 

Those of us who have too little faith, or too sharp a sense 
of reality, to find refuge in the doctrine of Christian pacifism, 
ate confronted with an acute dilemma. To resist evil we 
must practise evil; to combat violence we must commit 
violence ; in fighting the thing we hate we must do the thing 
we hate. It is not surprising that civilised men should flinch 
from this dilemma and should seek, as we have sought all 
these years, to escape from it by devious paths. There have 
been those who since 1935 have denied that the dilemma 
existed. They have consoled themselves with a belief in 
the friendly feelings and fundamental pacifism of the German 
people. They have contended that Herr Hitler’s demands 
were not in themselves unreasonable and that the errors of 
Versailles could easily be repaired. Others have preached 
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isolationism, defeatism or appeasement. There have been 
those who have found comfort in the thought that the Nazi 
doctrine is after all less destructive than the Communist 
doctrine and who have tried to see in Herr Hitler humanity’s 
champion against bolshevism. There have been blind mouths 
who have stubbornly refused to inform themselves of events 
and who have thrust the dilemma from them by murmuring 
that foolish incantation: ‘ There will be no war; I promise 
you that there will be no war.’ And there have been some 
who have found comfort in the Christian pacifism of Mr. 
George Lansbury and the Peace Pledge Union. 

I confess that there have been moments when I also have 
envied the conviction of these Christian pacifists. For them 
there exists no chequered nightmare of certainty and doubt ; 
their thoughts, though sorrowful, are continuous and uniform ; 


their conscience is serene. How happy might we be if we 


could abandon the mists of our own perplexity for the calm 
clarity of such single-mindedness ! How sweet a self-indul- 
gence to feel that we alone had seen the light ; that we alone, 
in an insane world, were correct and good! How comforting 
to escape in this manner from that incessant foghorn which 
hoots within our minds: ‘ Oxght we to have done this ?’ 
* Ought we to have done that ?’ 

I have always found myself in the end incapable of grasping 
this solace or of escaping from the thorns and briars of life 
into the sacred grove of Mr. Lansbury. Were I to do so, 
my comfort would be disturbed by doubts of intellectual 
honesty. I do not possess that burning faith which enables 
Mr. Lansbury to be magnificently sincere in his denials of all 
reality. Were I to sign the peace pledge I should fear lest 
in doing so I had been influenced, not only by my dislike of 
war, but also by my love of the comforts and the pleasures of 
peace. I should feel guilty of egoism were I to refuse, in 
spiritual pride, to share the ordeals of my friends. And I 
should know that by advocating non-resistance I was exposing 
my country, not merely to the loss of her authority, her wealth 
and her possessions (a loss which is conceivably preferable to 
the death of men and women) but above all to the loss of her 
independence. For, in truth, were Germany or France again 
to be conquered they would remain, as they remained before, 
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she would cease to be Great Britain; she would become 
something else. I prefer quite certainly to die than to live by 
Nazi sufferance. 

The days of escapism are now over and the dilemma holds 
us in its iron grasp. Even the most ingenious optimist must 
be convinced to-day that Herr Hitler’s motives ate not 
idealogical, racial or even national. No longer is it a question 
of equality of treatment, of racial unity, or of Lebensraum ; 
it is a question of Weltmacht. The Fihrer, as he informed 
our Ambassador in his frank but illiterate Note of August 25th, 
is a man of ‘ ad infinitum decisions.’ His aims are indefinable 
since they are illimitable. This dynamic revolutionary will 
not pause until he has subdued France and England and 
conquered half the world. It is not for our wealth or our 
possessions that we are now fighting ; it is for our very life. 
We must therefore accept the dilemma with unflinching will ; 
and we must say to ourselves: ‘ Yes, to resist evil, we must 
commit evil; to combat violence, we must employ violence ; 
in fighting the things we hate, we must do the things we hate. 
But when we have conquered, then we must avoid vindictive- 
ness or greed and devote our whole energies to devising 
methods such as will ensure that we do not make a second 
mistake.’ 

The errors which we have committed since 1933 have to 
some extent been due to optimism, selfishness and indolence ; 
but they have been due even more to ignorance. We failed— 
in spite of the warnings of that Sibylline book Mein Kampf— 
to understand the inevitable implications of the Nazi doctrine. 
It was more agreeable to persuade ourselves that Herr Hitler 
would be ‘ satisfied’ with the Rhineland, ‘ satisfied’ with 
Spain, ‘ satisfied’ with Austria, ‘ satisfied’ with the Sudeten 
Germans, ‘ satisfied’ with Danzig. We now see that he is 
insatiable. Should he win this war he will not be ‘ satisfied ’ 
with Africa and the whole of Eastern Europe. He will 
demand our money and our fleet. He will demand our 
independence. 

Herr Hitler and Marshal Goering seem unaware that the 
scales have fallen from our eyes ; they still hope, in so far as 
Western Europe is concerned, to conduct a war of appease- 
ment. Their present plan is obvious. They will refrain 
from provoking unduly either France or England until they 
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have secured the complete capitulation of Poland. Hitler 
will then say to us, as he said to Sir Nevile Henderson: ‘I 
accept the British Empire and am prepared to pledge myself 
to its continued existence. I accept the present frontiers of 
France. Such colonial demands as I may have against you 
are limited and can be negotiated by peaceful methods. You, 
on your side, must accept my annexation of Western Poland 
and the Protectorate I shall establish over the Warsaw 
Republic. You must accept my trade agreement with 
Rumania, as well as the treaties which I propose to conclude 
with Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Greece. You must also pay 
reparation in gold for the damage done to my interests by 
your intervention in my dispute with Poland. If you agree 
to this proposal, I pledge my word of honour to maintain the 
peace for sixty-two years. If you refuse, London and Paris 
will, within two hours, be reduced to rubble. My decisions 
ate ad infinitum. ‘The peace of the world rests in your hands. 
Schluss 1? 

This inevitable stratagem will, he believes, place us in an 
awkward position. He hopes that Signor Mussolini, the 
Pope and President Roosevelt will support his pacific demands. 
He may hope even that certain sections in France will respond 
to his advances. He is quite certain (since no less a man than 
Herr von Ribbentrop has given him assurances to that effect) 
that the governing classes in Great Britain will acclaim this 
olive branch with glee. And he will then place upon the 
shoulders of the British Government the responsibility of 
having to exchange the war of appeasement for the war of 
endurance. It will then be that the second German War 
begins. 

Herr Hitler possesses the slyness of the paranoiac. He 
well knows that we loathe war and that we should pay a high 
price for peace and comfort. He well knows that there is a 
streak of self-delusion in our character and that we like to 
think that pleasant things may happen. He well knows that 
for some of the more elderly and prosperous of our escapists 
there may exist the temptation to welcome a temporary 
accommodation in place of a final settlement. But there are 
some things that he has not yet realised. He has not realised 
that his breach of the Munich agreement came as an intolerable 
affront to every Englishman; he has not realised that his 
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pact with Russia has lost him the sympathy of his escapist 
friends ; and he has not realised that whatever promises he 
may make hereafter will be credited neither upon Tyneside 
nor in the Carlton Club. He has deprived himself of all 
power of negotiation : eventually, and by slow and agonising 
stages, he will have to face a world in arms. Eventually he 
must disappear. 

It will be a relentless struggle and we must expect our 
opponents to become progressively relentless. Towatds 
those neutrals who in the past have shown themselves to be 
honourable people we must behave with scrupulous considera- 
tion. There may be other neutrals whom we know to be 
untrustworthy and towards whom we must adopt the attitude 
of a banking house which only allows credit to the clients 
whom it can trust. There may be moments even when we 
must insist, in dealing with clients of proved fraudulence, 
upon some security and guarantee. Our command of the 
seas enables us to exact those guarantees. We must not 
allow optimistic considerations to weaken our determination 
to protect ourselves. This war will be won, not in Flanders, 
but in the Mediterranean. It is only through our sea-power 
that the enemy can be outflanked. 

We must apply all our intelligence to prevent any disloca- 
tion on the home front. The present rationing of information 
and suppression of criticism merely creates a vacuum which 
is filled by rumour and suspicion. If in truth we are fighting 
for liberty of thought, we must encourage liberty of thought. 
Our enemies will inevitably distort and misinterpret all that 
is written in our Press or spoken on the wireless ; at times 
this will cause us much inconvenience since it will suggest 
that our unity has been impaired; yet such inconvenience 
will be as nothing compared to the poisoned gases which 
would be generated by any hermetical sealing of a public 
opinion which for generations has been accustomed to wide 
open doors. 

The cause of this war is, I am convinced, sufficiently 
understood by the British public. They know that the war 
is due to the ‘ senseless ambition of one man.’ The purposes 
of this war are less apparent. Are we merely fighting for 
our possessions and our might ? Are we fighting only for the 
destruction of an evil system and theory? Are we fighting 
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for ‘democracy’ and ‘liberty,’ and if so what is the true 
meaning of these empty words? Are we fighting for our 
independence ? Are we fighting for our very life ? 

Certainly we are fighting for these things, but we are also 
fighting for something more. In the course of human 
evolution man has discovered for himself that certain things 
are ‘good’ and certain things are ‘bad.’ This evolution 
has proceeded in sudden spurts and rushes and we are able 
to isolate and define some at least of these leaps in advance- 
ment. The Greeks taught us the lesson of the liberated mind. 
The Romans taught us the sanctity of contract and the 
benefits of law. The Christians taught us the virtues of 
lovingkindness and the hatred of cruelty. The age of 
chivalry taught us tolerance and generous dealing. The 
French taught us the value of logic, taste and intellectual 
integrity. And we ourselves have added to human evolution 
the conception of ‘ decency,’ of truthfulness and of loyalty. 
These are the six great stages of advancement which we can 
recognise in the development of human nature. Each one 
of these six stages is denied and vilified by Nazi philosophy. 
Herr Hitler and his disciples crush the liberated mind, they 
violate the sanctity of contract, they practise cruelty, they 
have no conception of generosity, they despise logic or 
intellectual consistency, they are disloyal and untrue. We 
are not fighting therefore merely for material things, nor yet 
for the triumph of any particular brand of doctrine ; we are 
fighting for human evolution; we are fighting to prevent 
mankind from relapsing into a purely animal condition. We 
are fighting for the destiny of the human race. 

It is essential, to my mind, that we should train ourselves 
to view this present struggle in these gigantic proportions. 
If we permit ourselves for one moment to regard this war as 
analogous to previous wars, then the eventual peace settlement 
will be analogous to previous peace settlements. If we adopt 
the limited notion that we are concerned in a mere historical 
episode affecting the power and possessions of certain 
European nations, then the final peace will itself be no more 
than an historical episode. If we allow ourselves to think 
only in terms of warring States, then when it comes to peace 
we shall find ourselves thinking in terms of victors and 
vanquished, But if we believe, as I believe, that we have 
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reached a crisis in human evolution, then I am convinced 
that our conception of war-aims will transcend accustomed 
thought and will become a vision of the future of mankind. 

In the last war we proclaimed that we were fighting to 
destroy German militarism and to make the world safe for 
democracy. Such ideals were neither wide nor deep, and 
in the moment of victory we succumbed to predatory instincts. 
Our present war-aims must be based upon conceptions of a 
more revolutionary and religious nature. We must reach a 
state of mind such as will create, not merely a change of 
frontiers, but a change of heart. It is not European condi- 
tions which we must reform; we must reform the world. 

The human brain is a small and fallible organ and the 
development of this state of mind must proceed by stages. 
We should begin by examining in a scientific spirit the causes 
and the prevention of war. 

It will be of assistance in any such examination to devote 
careful study to the teal, as distinct from the supposed, errors 
of the Paris Conference and the resultant treaties. It is clear 
to-day that the peacemakers of Paris suffered under certain 
disabilities which must in future be avoided. In place of a 
conference of victorious Powers imposing their will upon 
their defeated enemies, there must be a congress of neutrals 
and belligerents alike. That congress must be held in some 
locality, such as Washington, which is not impregnated with 
the poisonous gases of war memories. ‘The time factor is 
also of great importance, and some method must be devised 
under which a preliminary treaty (allowing for demobilisation) 
should rapidly be concluded, whereas the final treaty should 
be postponed for the period of twelve months. The disad- 
vantage of prolonged uncertainty is less terrible than that of 
hurried and impassioned decisions. All empirical doctrines, 
such as self-determination, should be regarded with suspicion, 
and decisions should be reached upon careful consideration 
of what adjustments ate most likely to contribute to the 
economic and political comfort (and therefore the peace) of 
the territories concerned. No small humiliations or injustices 
should be imposed upon the vanquished, nor should condi- 
tions be exacted which the negotiators themselves know to be 
impracticable, but which are inserted for the purpose of 
satisfying popular passions at home. The victorious Powers 
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must demand no acquisitions for themselves but must enter 
the conference determined that their sole purpose is the 
stabilisation of peace conditions and that for this end, if need 
be, they must sacrifice their national privileges and sovereignty. 
If these preliminary conditions are established there may be 
some chance of the congress coming to wise and durable 
decisions. 

Two special problems will call for decision. The first is 
impredictable; it is the problem of Germany. Were it 
conceivable that Germany would emerge from an unsuccessful 
wat with her social system more or less unimpaired, it might 
be possible to devise some settlement under which she would 
acquire national self-satisfaction in terms other than those of 
aggressive expansion. Such a settlement would be framed 
to encourage the centrifugal elements which are always 
endemic in the German body politic. It is not fantastic to 
suppose that a new German Empire could be created on a 
federal basis with its capital in Vienna and with the former 
German States enjoying local autonomy. Everything 
possible, including the restoration of the Hapsburgs and of 
‘some colonial possessions, should be done to safeguard the 
self-esteem and happiness of this Fourth Reich. Its economic 
future should be assured by a customs union with a Danubian 
Federation in the East. I fear, however, that this picture of 
a contented Catholic Germany as a balance to the eternal 
discontent of Prussia, is little more than the shadow of a 
dream, In the first place it comes too late. In the second 
place the defeat of Germany will be accompanied by a revolu- 
tion so devastating as to shatter all remnants of previous 
culture and tradition. It is possible that her experiences of 
war and revolution will leave Germany too exhausted for any 
external adventures. If the Allied Powers have the wisdom 
not to impose conditions of peace so onerous as to lead to a 
second revival it is possible that Germany may remain 
quiescent for a generation. And during the thirty years 
thereby vouchsafed the democracies must create a League of 
Nations which shall in fact, and not only in theory, be the 
centre of world law and order. This brings me to my second 
problem. 

It is easy to recognise, and tiresome to recapitulate, the 
errors which have led to the failure of the first League of 
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Nations. Four changes must be made in any similar organi- 
sation which is constructed in the future. First, all members 
of the League must surrender something of their national 
sovereignty. In the second place the League must be 
possessed of an armed force greater than that of any European 
Power. I admit that the difficulty of creating, organising 
and maintaining such a force is almost insurmountable ; yet 
if peace is to be secured that difficulty must be surmounted. 
It is not inconceivable that a congress might decide that no 
European country may possess an ait-force and that the sole 
ait-force in Europe must be a League air-force capable of 
enforcing its decision. Since if the League is to become the 
Tribunal of world order it must be able to coerce recalcitrant 
members. Its powers of punishment must be drastic and 
unquestionable. Without that we shall merely enter upon a 
further cycle of revenge. 

In the third place, some means must be devised by which 
the peoples of Europe can be induced to look upon the 
League, not as a diplomatic areopagus at Geneva, but as a 
valued organisation of their own. There must, in other 
words, be some system devised by which the League shall be 
brought into direct and continuous contact with the life of the 
average man and woman. One method of achieving and 
maintaining this contact would be to identify the League 
with the amenities of ordinary life. I can conceive, for 
instance, a vast organisation being created under League 
auspices upon the analogy of the Nazi Kraft durch Freude 
organisation. Payment of small individual subscriptions 
would entitle men and women in all countries to benefit from 
the travel and other holiday facilities which the League could 
offer. Large touring liners would be acquired by the League 
and regular cruises organised from which countless men and 
women in all countries would derive benefit and exchange 
experiences. I see the League developing into a gigantic 
co-operative on the lines of our own working-men’s clubs, 
and thereby arousing in individual adherents that sentiment 
of possessive pride which is so striking an element in our 
club movement. Unless some such system of direct contact 
be established even the revised League will degenerate into 
something aloof from the thoughts and experience of the 
ordinary man and woman. 
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The fourth condition is of fundamental importance. 
The new League should have the avowed purpose and aim of 
creating, by gradual but determined stages, a Federal Europe. 
Our present conception of the inevitability of sovereign 
States must be replaced by some wider conception of the 
United States of Europe. If we are to avoid an epoch of 
fragmentary revolutions, we must initiate this universal 
revolution. And to this aim, from this moment, we should 
devote the energies of our mind and soul. 


Harotp NICOLson. 
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AIR DEFENCE: THEN AND NOW 


By ‘air defence’ is here meant active defence only ; passive 
defence—A.R.P.—is not dealt with in this article—which does 
not imply that it is not vitally important too. The purpose of 
the article is to show that in the last war the air menace to this 
island was mastered, and that there are good grounds for 
expecting that it will be mastered again in the present war, and 
probably in a much shorter space of time. It was really mas- 
tered in three stages in 1914-18. First, we had taken the 
measure of the bombing airships by the end of 1916. Secondly, 
when the day-flying bombing aeroplanes took their place, we 
put paid to their account by the late summer of 1917. Thirdly, 
the night-flying aeroplanes—the Gothas and Giants—which 
then appeared had been well and truly beaten by the summer 
of 1918. History has a way of repeating itself. The Junkers 
and Heinkel bombers will be beaten too. Of that there is little 
doubt. 

The achievement of the defence in 1915-18 is the more 
remarkable because it started from scratch at a time when the 
attack was already well in its stride. It was more or less an 
improvisation. It was built up of scraps and pieces. Home 
defence was a side-show. The first call on equipment and men 
was for use and service with the armies in the field. We at 
home had, naturally enough, to take second place. It was only 
when the needs of the front had been satisfied that home 
defence was allowed to have its share. The success of the 
defence was the more noteworthy on that account. To-day 
the ‘ home front ’ is regarded, properly, as being no less impor- 
tant than the front in the field, and it is no longer starved, 
as it was then, in order that the forces overseas may be fully 
fed. 

What the machine of silver spruce accomplished twenty- 
one years and more ago, that the machine of aluminium alloy 
or stressed skin can accomplish to-day. It is true that 
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improvements in design, construction and armament benefit 
the bomber as well as the fighter. As hereafter explained, how- 
ever, they have probably been of greater advantage to the 
attack than to the defence. It ought to be an easier matter to 
beat the bomber to-day than it was in the last war. 

Those of us who lived through the last war can remember 
how the early Zeppelins—we called them all Zeppelins, though 
there was an odd Schutte-Lanz among them—appeared to 
come and go at their good pleasure. The defence seemed at 
that time to be entirely to seek. The B.E.2C, the machine used 
for many months by our defensive aircraft, could not ordinarily 
reach a height of 10,000 feet, and the airships usually flew at a 
greater altitude. Further, the searchlights were few and not 
very effective and the aerodromes were badly lighted. The 
result was that the pilots who went up to attack the airships 
usually failed to find them, and return from a night flight was 
a perilous adventure. Three of our machines crashed on 
landing, for instance, after the raid of the night of October 13th, 
1915, when five airships attacked London. 

During 1916 the anti-aircraft defence was materially 
strengthened. Eleven squadrons were created for home 
defence, the first being No. 39 Squadron, which had its head- 
quarters at Hounslow and later at Woodford, and its flights 
at Sutton’s Farm, Hainault Farm and North Weald Bassett. 
It was to this Squadron that Lieutenant W. Leefe Robinson 
belonged when he shot down the first airship in England on 
the night of September 2nd, 1916. He was using incendiary 
(Brock) and explosive (Pomeroy) bullets in his machine-gun, 
and to the use of this special ammunition was due in large 
measure the doom of the airships. An important part was 
played also by the searchlights, which were essential if contact 
was to be made with the raiders and which had lately been 
placed under the control of the local squadron. 

The menace of the airship passed, but a new one arose in 
its place. In March, 1917, the Germans created a special unit, 
No. 3 Bombing Squadron, for raiding Britain. Its head- 
quarters and two flights were at Gontrode and the two other 
flights at St. Denis Westrem, in Belgium. ‘This squadron 
carried out many raids, including the two spectacular attacks 
on London on June 13th and July 7th, 1917. After the former 
raid the most famous of the fighter squadrons of the Royal 
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Flying Corps, No. 56, was brought back from France to Eng- 
land for a short time to stiffen the defence. It returned to 
France just before the second: raid of July 7th, and after that 
raid the services of another squadron, No. 46, were borrowed 
temporarily from the command in France. At the same time 
three new squadrons, equipped with newer types of aircraft 
than the existing Home Defence squadrons, were added to the 
establishment. The two raids, almost insolently launched in 
broad daylight on the capital, had brought home the realisa- 
tion that we had in England not a single specialised fighter 
squadron to meet the invaders. The bombers went absolutely 
unscathed on June 13th. On July 7th they lost one of their 
number, rather luckily shot down by a reconnaissance machine. 
One out of the forty bombers which took part in the two raids 
was a poor bag. 

The result of the daylight raids of mid-1917 was the placing 
of the defence of south-eastern England under the command, 
for the purpose of anti-aircraft work, of Major-General E. B. 
Ashmore, the defending squadrons being under the immediate 
command of Brigadier-General T. R. C. Higgins, of the Royal 
Flying Corps. One or two further daylight raids were 
attempted in August, 1917, but none reached London. In 
the final one, on August 22nd, two bombers were shot down 
by the anti-aircraft guns in Kent and a third was brought down 
by one of our single-seater machines near Dover. The Get- 
mans began to see that the game of daylight raiding was not 
worth the candle. 

In September, 1917, they began a series of night raids. 
The first occurred on September 2nd, and between that date 
and the end of the year London was attacked nine times, four 
of these raids being on successive nights at the end of Septem- 
ber. Our defending aircraft again rose to the occasion. Now 
equipped with Sopwith ‘ Camels ’ they showed that flying by 
night was as practicable for the defence as for the attack. The 
improvement in the ground organisation also bore its fruit. 
Separate zones for the air and gun defences were established 
and an outer gun zone was instituted. At the same time a 
balloon barrage was erected around London. This barrage, of 
the apron type, reached a height of 8,000 feet, the purpose 
being to force the bombers to fly above that height and thus 
to enable the defending aircraft, patrolling at about 10,000 
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feet, to deal with them. The number of searchlights was also 
greatly increased. 

Slowly, but surely, the new measures began to yield 
results. Not until January 28th, 1918, indeed, did one of our 
defending aircraft succeed in shooting down a Gotha at night ; 
this feat was accomplished by Captain G. H. Hackwill and 
Lieutenant C. C. Banks, flying a ‘ Camel.’ The new menace 
was, however, being mastered. The greatest and last raid 
upon London, on the night of May 19th, 1918, showed that 
the defence had now the measure of the attack. On that night 
thirty-eight Gothas, three Giants and two Reconnaissance 
machines set out to taid London. Only thirteen reached their 
objective. Three were brought down by anti-aircraft guns, 
three by the defending aircraft, and one landed with engine 
failure in Essex, the survivors of its crew being captured. The 
loss was therefore 16 per cent. of the force which started. A 
rate of 10 per cent., if regularly suffered, is sufficient, as Air 
Vice-Marshal W. Sholto Douglas said in an address to the 
Public Schools Air Wing on August 4th, 1939, to bring raids 
toastop. ‘ That is a rate of casualties which no Air Force can 
stand,’ he said. London was safe after that final raid of May, 
1918. 

When will it be safe again? How will the fortunes of the 
conflict of the bomber and the fighter go? The attack has 
been strengthened enormously and the weight of bombs which 
could be dropped is far beyond anything imagined in 1918. 
But the defence has been stiffened, too, probably to a still 
greater degree. The development of wireless telephony aids 
the bomber, but the interceptor still more. It was only in the 
summer of 1918 that wireless control of defending aircraft 
began to be used at Biggin Hill. The system was not actually 
in operation while the raiding was in progress. 

Now it is practicable, from the operational room on the 
ground, to switch a powerful concentration of fighters in the 
briefest space of time against any given bombing formation 
and thus to make it possible for the defence to have the neces- 
saty superiority at the decisive point. The means of detecting 
and reporting the approach and movements of hostile aircraft 
have also been improved almost beyond recognition. Night 
flying, flying in bad visibility, blind landing after a patrol have 
all been perfected by practice, aided by the adoption of devices 
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unknown twenty years ago. The task of the interceptor pilot 
has been made much easier and the bringing of the raider to 
action much less a matter of chance. 

It is true that the Junkers and Heinkels of to-day are far 
faster and more formidable machines than the Gothas and 
Giants of 1918. The advance which the new bombers repre- 
sent upon their predecessors is not, however, so great as the 
gap between the fighters of the last war and those of to-day. 
After all the German Giant and our Handley Page were each 
able to load nearly a ton of bombs ; we dropped bombs of 
1,650 1b. in Germany in 1918. On the other hand, the volume 
of fire which a modern fighter can bring to bear on an enemy 
aircraft is a scorching blast of flame which far surpasses any- 
thing known in 1918. The Hurricane, the Spitfire and the 
Morane 406.C would have shot the Snipe, the S.E.5A and the 
Spad to pieces in a few seconds. The latter had two machine- 
guns firing through the air-screw. Our new fighters have 
eight machine-guns in their wings, firing twenty-five rounds a 
second, that is, 200 rounds from the battery of eight guns. 
The Morane has a cannon as well as two machine-guns. No 
bomber could live against the attack of a well-handled fighter 
coming upon it from behind. 

A few yeats ago it was confidently asserted that ‘the 
bomber will always get through.’ Many of our misfortunes 
of the last four or five years are traceable to the too ready 
acceptance of that assertion. It is certainly not true to-day. 
‘ There was a time,’ said Lord Chatfield, in the House of Lords 
on March 15th, 1939, ‘ when the problem of dealing with the 
bomber was regarded by the people of this country with some- 
thing akin to despair. Such feelings are no longer justified, if, 
indeed, they ever were justified. Developments in recent 
years have undoubtedly reduced the old supremacy of the 
offensive over the defensive.’ 

The ait exercises held in this country in the middle of 
August confirmed the truth of Lord Chatfield’s statement. 
They showed, as an Air Ministry announcement of August 
11th stated, that ‘ the fighter aircraft is more than a match for 
the raiding bomber, if it succeeds in engaging it.’ In a broad- 
cast after the exercises, Ait Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Dowding, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Fighter Command, stated on 
August 12th; ‘I confidently believe that serious air attack on 
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these islands would be brought to a standstill in a short space 
of time.’ ‘ Successful defence,’ he added, ‘ depends mainly on 
what happens to the enemy when he is intercepted. I can con- 
fidently say that I am satisfied in this respect.’ 

Experience in Spain has led to a similar conclusion. 
Indeed, an expert observer, Capitaine Didier Poulain, French 
Air Reserve, goes so far as to state that it has shown that the 
bomber is practically defenceless against the fighter. Unless 
it is escorted by fighters it is doomed, he considers. ‘The 
supremacy of the fast single-seater, so easy to manipulate in 
combat, is certain.’ The pilot of the latter is protected by the 
whole mass of his engine from the fire of the machine-guns of 
the bomber, which he attacks from the rear, then swinging 
away sharply out of fire. 

* The fighter is to the bomber,’ said General Sir Walter 
Kirke, at Middlesbrough on October 16th, 1938, ‘ as the hawk 
to the heron. Bombers unescorted by fighters are highly 
vulnerable, and, though the range of bombers might be ever 
increasing, that of fighters remains small and can only be 
increased at the expense of fighting efficiency. If, then, an 
enemy cannot establish aerodromes close to our shores, the 
danger is immensely reduced, since his bombers must come 
unescorted with the certainty of heavy casualties.’ 

In the last war the enemy aeroplanes were able to take off 
from bases in Belgium, near Ghent, for their raids against 
England. The military airships also had their sheds in 
Belgium, at Evere and Berchem St. Agathe, until their posi- 
tion there was made untenable by the attacks of the Royal 
Naval Air Service, from Dunkirk. The naval airships, by 
which most of the airship raids against Britain were conducted, 
had their bases at Notdholz and elsewhere in north-west 
Germany. In the present war the German bombers will have 
to start from somewhere in the latter area also. Belgian bases 
‘will not be at their disposal now. It is improbable in the 
extreme that a land invasion of Belgium—the necessary pre- 
liminary to the establishment of bases in that country—would 
be attempted by even Herr Hitler and his advisers ; the lesson 
of the consequence of the outrage of twenty-five years ago is 
still too fresh. Nor are German bombers very likely to fly 
overt Belgium or Holland. If they did so we should naturally 
claim a similar right, and our bombers could then strike more 
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effectively at north-west Germany than could the German 
bombers at south-east England, air passage through the 
neutral zone being assumed to be open to both. Self-interest, 

not assuredly any scruple of conscience, will probably prompt 
the German rulers to respect international law in this parti- 

cular sphere. The remembrance that some of their aircraft 
were shot down by the Dutch gunners when they tried to fly 
across Holland in the last war will be an additional reason for 
caution. 

The German bombers which started from Gontrode or St. 
Denis Westrem in 1917-18 usually made their English landfall 
near the mouth of the Crouch in Essex or came up the Thames. 
They usually returned #44 Kent. Bombers starting from north 
Germany would naturally make a rather more northerly land- 
fall, after skirting the coast of Holland for atime. They would 
have a greater distance to cover when striking at south-east 
England than had their predecessors of 1917-18, and this 
handicap would offset to some extent the advantage of 
increased range. In the last war the necessity for escort had 
not in general been recognised, nor, probably, will the German 
bombers be escorted now; their true fighters, such as the 
Messerschmitt 109, are unlikely to have sufficient radius of 
action to accompany long-distance raiders. In any case, escort 
fighters having the required radius, such as the new Messet- 
schmitt 110, would be likely to be inferior in performance to 
the fighters of which the raided country would dispose and 
which would not need a large tankage capacity. Escort, it 
may be added, is probably more important for the German 
bombers than for our own, which are understood to have 
better protection in themselves. 

The interceptor in the air is not the only lion in the path 
of the invading bomber. It will have to pass the den of the 
anti-aircraft artillery also and will probably feel its fangs. 
Even in the last war our 3-inch guns and the corresponding 
French 75-mm. guns had their occasional successes. The pre- 
sent anti-aircraft weapons—of 3-7 and 45 inch bore—are far 
more formidable ; and the Bofors gun, of about 1-6 inch, for 
use against dive-bombing attack, is also a very effective 
weapon. Indeed, Sir Samuel Hoare stated in the House of 
Commons on January 26th, 1939, that we had the most modern 
and effective types of anti-aircraft guns in the world, The 
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larger guns owe their effectiveness largely to the use of the 
predictor, a separate instrument which enables its ‘ crew’ to 
track with great precision the course of an aircraft flying at a 
gteat height and transmits to the gun-crew electrically the 
information necessary for aiming the gun. The predictor was 
unknown in 1918. The height-finder is another essential 
instrument which has been perfected since that date. 

Our 3-7 inch is the counterpart of the German 88-mm. 
gun, which was very successful in Spain. Until it arrived in 
Spain the losses of the Republican bombers had been practic- 
ally ni/. After its arrival they could venture only at their grave 
peril over the Nationalist lines. Indeed, an expert (M. C. 
Rougeron, L’ Aviation de Bombardement, I, 113) holds that no 
aircraft whose ceiling is of the order of 16,500 feet (5,000 
metres) will be able to survive the fire of the modern anti-air- 
craft gun in clear weather. It may pass unnoticed in the clouds 
at altitudes above 20,000 feet. ‘ But the instant it is seen 
within range its destruction is assured. The progress already 
made in artillery is such that bombing aircraft will have to 
resort to stratospheric flying.’ That, other experts would say, 
is claiming too much for anti-aircraft artillery, but there is no 
doubt that the strides made by it since 1918 have been 
immense. 

The whole science of long-range anti-aircraft gunnery had 
been transformed, said Mr. Shakespeare, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, when introducing the Navy Estimates 
on March 16th, 1939. The volume of fire created by the anti- 
aircraft guns of a modern battleship was, he said, two hundred 
times as large as the debating chamber in which he was speak- 
ing. Into that space ‘ an aeroplane could not enter without a 
high probability of its destruction.’ He would himself choose, 
if he had the choice, to be in a battleship which was being 
bombed rather than in the aircraft that was bombing it. The 
fact that our airmen bombed the pocket battleship in Schilling 
Roads on September 4th, 1939, and registered two direct hits 
does not disprove his assertion ; the Germans were taken by 
surprise on that occasion. 

At the date of the Armistice in 1918 we had something 
approaching 500 anti-aircraft guns in this country. What the 
number is now cannot, obviously, be disclosed, but that it is 
considerably greater is a safe assumption. Provision of search- 
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lights and observation posts is also on an altogether more 
ample scale. Still more impressive is the change in the position 
of the defensive air establishment. In 1918 there were sixteen 
squadrons for home defence, eleven of these being in the 
London Air Defence Area (which covered the eastern part of 
England up to the Wash) and five in the Northern Air Defence 
Area. They had on charge a total of 376 machines, first-line 
and immediate reserve. How many machines we have for 
home defence cannot (again) be stated, but it is very obviously 
a much greater number. It was announced in the summer 
that the 125 squadrons of the Metropolitan Air Force had been 
completed. That force includes bombers and reconnaissance 
machines as well as fighters, but the fighter constituent of it 
must clearly be a very formidable force in itself. It may be 
assumed that its strength is growing steadily. The machines 
themselves are the best in the world and the pilots are second 
to none. 

When the great Nazi onslaught on Poland has been able 
to achieve its object, which, unfortunately, it may: within a 
fairly short time, we may expect the full fury of the German 
air attack to be directed against this country. Can we ‘ take 
it’? Most assuredly we can. Our defences are magnificent, 
but a proportion of the raiders are certain to come through. 
They will give us a battering, but it will not be as catastrophic 
as the pessimists forebode. It will not endure for long. 
Gradually and surely the defence will master the attack. The 
losses inflicted on the bombers will become heavier. The 
morale of their pilots will suffer. Just as in 1914-18 we were 
able to bring each of the three successive stages of Germany’s 
air attack to a standstill, so we shall be able to smash the worst 
that she can do now. We are in an immeasurably better posi- 
tion to do so now than we were then. 


J. M. Spatcur, 
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STALIN’S RENVERSEMENT DES ALLIANCES 


THE renversement des alliances brought about by the Russo- 
German Pact of August 23rd, 1939, signifies without any 
doubt a new adjustment of forces in Europe and in world 
policy. The astonishment aroused by the Pact between 
Hitler and Stalin can only be compared with that felt by 
Europe in 1756 when France broke away from her traditional 
anti-Habsburg policy and made an alliance with Austria. Is 
it not possible, on the other hand, to identify in the history 
of Russo-German relations a certain tradition of approach ? 

Friendship with the Habsburgs was already an integral 
part of Russian foreign policy before the time of Peter the 
Great. Peter, who clearly discerned the Swedish, Polish 
and Turkish problems as the three most important in Russian 
foreign policy, laid at the same time great value on good 
relations with both German Great Powers—<Austria and 
Prussia. He also actually succeeded in establishing very 
friendly relations between Russia and these two Powers. 

It is very questionable if Peter, a crass empiricist, had any 
particular system of foreign policy. Ideas were subsequently 
ascribed to him of which he could hardly have been aware. 
For instance, A. P. Bestuzhev-Rjumin, foreign minister of 
the Empress Elisabeth 1741-1761, formulated the foreign 
political system of Peter the Great as follows: ‘One must 
never leave one’s allies in the lurch. These are, however, 
the maritime powers of England and Holland, the King of 
Poland and the Queen of Hungary. This is the system of 
Peter the Great.’ 

In reality neither Peter nor his successors had a ‘ system’ 
of any kind. Peter I, who inaugurated the acceptance by 
Russia of European civilisation, was fundamentally as sceptical 
* towards Europe as the Czars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The declaration: ‘The European Powers need 
me but I can do quite well without them,’ is authentic. 
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Petersburg was like ancient Moscow in regarding herself as 
an outsider in Europe. The policy of Imperial Russia 
towards the European State system vacillated in accordance 
with the momentary necessities of the Petersburg Government. 
Empress Elisabeth was drawn into the Seven Years’ War and 
fought on the side of Austria against Prussia. Her nephew 
and successor, Peter III, a worshipper of Frederick the Great, 
strove for an alliance with Prussia, while Katharine II reverted 
to neutrality but very soon afterwards concluded a formal 
alliance with Frederick II (1764). At the end of her reign, 
however, she returned to the traditional friendship with 
Austria. 

In the nineteenth century friendship with the two German 
Powers, especially Prussia, was part of the iron schedule of 
Russian foreign policy. Both Alexander I and Nicholas I 
were in close touch with the Court of Berlin. One may say 
that this was as much a ‘ geo-political’ as an ‘ ideological ’ 
friendship. Ideologically since the French revolution a 
certain tension had begun and had become more and more 
noticeable during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
between conservative Russia and the two liberal Western 
Powers of England and France. On the other side, Russia 
was, historically speaking, linked with the German Powers 
by the common wrong done to Poland in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century. (The three partitions of Poland by 
Russia, Prussia and Austria between 1772 and 17935.) 

But already since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
a further line of Russian foreign policy manifested itself : 
Russia gradually rose to the position of a World Power, and 
thus encountered the other two World Powers of the period— 
England and France. In judging the European constellation 
at any given time one must always take into consideration the 
world political situation in which the European situation is 
imbedded. This has to-day become a platitude, but also in 
judging of past history one must always see the European 
situation in relation to the world situation of the period. 
There has always been a world policy which has influenced 
the European situation, but it is only in the last quarter- 
century that Europe has become aware of her dependence on 
world policy. 

In its relation to world policy, that is to England and 
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France, Russian policy felt its way painfully and with many 
hesitations to an independent attitude. Radical remverse- 
ments des alliances occatted repeatedly during the process 
and seem to be, in general, a tradition of Russian foreign 
policy. Paul I (1796-1801) cut loose from the alliance with 
England against France and formed a union with the First 
Consul Napoleon Buonaparte which had as its object to 
destroy English power in Europe and the whole world. 
His successor, Alexander I, went back to the English alliance, 
only to forsake it a few years later with apparent finality and 
agree with the French Emperor upon a partition of Europe. 
This new alliance of the two continental Empires against 
England was inaugurated in Tilsit in 1807. Alexander at 
that time received from Napoleon Finland, Bessarabia, and 
a part of Eastern Galicia. Russia kept the two first for more 
than a century and only lost them after the war of 1914-1918. 
It is significant for the permanency of the geo-political 
tendency that Russia’s aspirations towards Finland and 
Bessarabia are again being discussed, and are said to have 
been the subject of an agreement between the rulers in 
Moscow and Berlin in case of a new division of Europe. 

As we know, however, Alexander I, at last uneasy in his 
friendship with Napoleon, swung back to England—a third 
renversement des alliances in fifteen years | 

With Nicholas I (1825-1855) the ideological motive of 
legitimism played a decisive réle in his relations to Prussia 
and Austria. This ideology robbed him of any understanding 
of the world political situation, so that he finally found himself 
against an alliance of the two European Great Powers, 
England and France. Enmity against these two Powers 
was opposed both to the old tradition of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, which prescribed friendship with 
England, and to the new tradition of friendly relations with 
at least one of these Powers at any given time. In the 
Crimean War, in which Russia was fighting against an English- 
French-Italian-Turkish coalition, the two German Powers 
attacked her diplomatically in the rear. This was the thanks 
paid by the Germans to Nicholas for his support of the 
monatchic principle in Europe. After that time the friend- 
ship between Berlin and Vienna on the one hand and 
Petersburg on the other cooled noticeably. 
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With Alexander II (1855-1881) a withdrawal of Russia 
from European politics took place hand in hand with an 
expansion in Central Asia. The British Empire emerges at 
this time as Russia’s chief antagonist. From this situation 
sprang the efforts towards an approach both to France and 
Germany. ‘The Petersburg Cabinet at this time sought to 
play the part of arbitrator between France and the new 
German Empire with the object of covering Russia’s reat in 
Europe in order to realise her plans in Asia and the Balkans. 

The triangle France-Germany-Russia might, in Peters- 
burg’s opinion, serve at a critical moment as an instrument for 
paralysing Britain. There were, however, many objections 
at this period to an approach to France. Far more important 
than the ideological barriets to friendship between a republic 
and an absolute monarchy, and the popular idea of France 
as the arch-enemy who had attacked Russia twice in half a 
century, was the ancient geo-political fact of the friendship 
between France and Poland. Poland since the seventeenth 
century had played an important rdle in the French system 
of East European ‘ counterpoises,’ to which Turkey and 
Sweden also belonged. In the Napoleonic plans for dominat- 
ing Germany the idea which Sieyés proposed to the Comité 
de Salut Public could for a time be discerned: ‘To drown 
Prussia in the sea of Slavism, dissolving its connection with 
Germany and setting it against Russia.’ After Jena Napoleon 
wished to offer Frederick William III the crown of Poland 
to compensate him for the loss of Westphalia. Nothing 
came of these plans, but the Polish question remained until 
well past the middle of the nineteenth century a wedge 
between Russia and France. It was one of the chief 
hindrances to the development of an alliance between 
Napoleon I and Alexander I. The Polish rising against 
Russia in 1863, which nearly led to French intervention on 
Poland’s behalf, left behind it a tension between Paris and 
Petersburg of which Bismarck later felt the advantage. The 
Russian foreign minister Sazonov reminded the French 
ambassador Paléologue as late as 1916 of the fateful conse- 
quences of the French friendship for Poland. ‘ Remember 
what her Polish sympathies cost France of the Second Empire 
—the destruction of Franco-Russian friendship, our approach 
to Prussia and then Sadowa and Sedan... .’ 
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Alexander III (1881-1894) was successful in definitely 
improving relations with France and finally in making the 
Russo-French alliance one of the chief props of the European 
system. At the same time, however, the Petersburg Govern- 
ment remained on the best terms with Berlin and Vienna. 
The Franco-Russian understanding counterbalanced the 
Triple Alliance but could equally well be considered as directed 
against England. For the opposition to England remained 
into the first decade of the twentieth century the basis of 
Russian foreign policy. 

Russia’s consciousness of herself as a World Power grew 
ever stronger. During the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century she became more and more an Asiatic Power. Peters- 
burg’s European policy expanded into the world political 
framework. In this framework Germany appeared firstly 
less as a rival than as chief antagonist of the actual world 
political rival of Russia—the British Empire. From this 
position sprang at first a friendly attitude to Berlin, thus 
bringing Germany and Russia together on the common 
ground of opposition to Britain. But still more important is 
the fact that under Alexander III’s successor, Nicholas II 
(1894-1917), the centre of gravity of Russia’s foreign policy 
changed for a time from the Balkans and Central Asia to the 
Far East. In Berlin this transference of Russian foreign 
policy was welcomed. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century William II. ‘ Admiral of the Atlantic,’ greeted his 
friend Nicholas II as ‘ Admiral of the Pacific,’ thereby alluding 
to a new partition of the world—Asia for the Russians, 
Europe for the Germans. 

Between Paul I and Nicholas II the world situation 
fundamentally changed. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Russia had to choose between two World Powers in 
the world political arena—Britain and France. At the 
beginning of the twentieth she had once more to choose 
between two World Powers, two world political systems—the 
British and the German. It must be said that the Petersburg 
Government wavered considerably before finally deciding 
with whom to cast in her lot. Britain, we know, put out 
feelers towards Petersburg at the end of the nineteenth 
century. The Salisbury Government played with the idea 
of a very comprehensive entente with Russia, which actually 
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aimed at a partition of Asia between the two Powers. At 
the same time in Japan an influential circle of men under 
Marquis Ito Hirobumi’s leadership were striving for an 
alliance with Russia. The Petersburg Cabinet, however, 
probably under the influence of Berlin, let slip the alliances 
both with Britain and Japan. In the year 1902 Marshal 
Yamagata, against the will of Marquis Ito, concluded an 
alliance with England which was directed against Russia. 
In 1905 Czarist Russia was defeated by Japan. 

Meantime the situation in Europe had once more funda- 
mentally changed. France approached Britain. The Franco- 
British Entente became a decisive factor in European and world 
policy. We have not forgotten, however, that the already 
century-old tradition of Russian foreign policy carefully 
avoided antagonising both Western Powers at the same time. 
The Russo-French alliance, a leading idea in Petersburg 
policy since the ’nineties, could only continue to exist if 
completed by a Russo-British Entente. After defeat in the 
Far East the swing of the pendulum from Asia to Europe, 
repeatedly noticeable in Russian history, took place, while the 
opposite swing from Europe to Asia was only just completed. 

The entente with England (1907) was in the end also a 
renversement des alliances. It destroyed the entente with Berlin. 
The dream of William II of holding his friend ‘ Niki’ on the 
bridle, and thus ensuring that Russia in the coming conflict 
would at least remain neutral, came to nothing. But during 
the whole World War the strands between Berlin and Peters- 
burg were not all broken. The Berlin Cabinet strove for a 
separate peace both with Russia and Japan. The possibility 
of a Eurasiatic ‘ axis °—Berlin-Petersburg-Tokyo—was seen, 
though indistinctly, on the horizon. Such an axis could only 
have had an anti-Anglo-Saxon aim. The last agreement 
between the Czarist Government and the Tokyo Cabinet 
(July 3rd, 1916) had already a definitely anti-American 
tendency. One must not forget here that the Wilson Adminis- 
tration showed a more than benevolent neutrality towards 
the entente of which Russia and Japan were members. 

The next renversement des alliances was brought about by 
the Lenin Government in November, 1917. Soviet Russia 
left the entente and concluded a separate peace with the Central 
Powers. She remained nominally neutral, but the fact of 
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her leaving the war meant a considerable easing of the military 
and economic position of the Central Powers. Lenin and 
Trotzky, however, never regarded Germany as an ally, and 
speculated on a future defeat of the Central Powers. Their 
defeat and the German Revolution brought Russia and 
Germany once more together. They both found themselves 
on the losing side, outside the League of Nations and the 
Franco-British condominion over Europe. 

England and France first tried to destroy the Soviet 
Government by supporting all anti-Bolshevik forces. Later 
an attempt was made to draw Soviet Russia by one means 
or another into the economic and possibly also the political 
system of the Franco-British Entente. The culminating point 
of these efforts was reached at the Conference of Genoa in 
1922, at which a great fuss was made of the Soviet Government, 
especially by Mr. Lloyd George. At the same time, however, 
secret negotiations were on foot between Germany and the 
Soviet Union, and into the midst of the friendly conversations 
between England and the Soviets crashed the bomb of the 
Treaty of Rapallo, concluded by the then German Foreign 
Minister, Walter Rathenau, and the Soviet Commissar, 
Tschitscherin. 

The two treaties of Rapallo (1922).and Berlin (1926) were 
aimed on Russia’s part at isolating Germany from the Western 
Powers and making her, should occasion require, into an 
operation base for Russia against Western Europe. On the 
other side Germany was to play the part of a dam against 
intervention by the Western Powers in Russian affairs. In 
this the Soviet Government carried on the tradition particu- 
larly of Nicholas I, who was interested in keeping Germany 
weak and divided in order to draw this weakened Germany 
into his anti-European plans. 

Germany, on the other hand, even after the signing of the 
Locarno Treaty, was keenly interested in keeping her relations 
with Russia on a friendly footing. For the turn which German 
foreign policy had taken since 1924, after the final settlement 
of all Communist Putsches, and economic stabilisation with 
the help of America and the Western Powers, consisted in 
making use of Anglo-French help in order to grow strong, 
politically, economically and militarily. Gustav Stresemann 
saw the Locarno Pact merely as a step to the reascension of 
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Germany to the position of a world Power. In this ascent, 
however, Germany needed, above all on the military side, the 
help of Soviet Russia. Relations between Berlin and Moscow 
in this period presented a most remarkable picture: on the 
one hand the German Government, supported by the Reichs- 
webr, suppressed the Communist rising ; on the other hand, 
this same Government found itself in an alliance with the 
Komintern Government of Moscow, while the Reichswebr 
lived in closest friendship with the Red Army and was 
energetically supported by the Red General Staff in its secret 
reconstruction. Actually, German rearmament, in direct 
contravention of the Treaty of Versailles, was carried out 
with the help of Moscow. Parallel with it a political flirtation 
was going on between the most gifted Soviet publicist, Karl 
Radek, and the most honest journalist of the radical wing of 
the National Socialist movement, Count Reventlow. 

Naturally Berlin not only coquetted with Paris and 
London, as Stresemann admitted in his famous letters to the 
Crown Prince, but also with Moscow. On the other hand, 
the friendship with Germany was also in Moscow linked up 
with a considerable number of mental reservations. Moscow 
was acting according to Lenin’s famous prescription, ‘ Who 
whom?’ (Who will prevail ?) As is well known, Lenin 
issued this watchword when inaugurating his great economic 
retreat before capitalism. Lenin preached at that time close 
co-operation with capitalism inside and outside the Soviet 
State in the hope of winning by means of this co-operation 
the upper hand and destroying his one-time allies. 

This peculiar relationship between Berlin and Moscow 
outlasted all changes in the internal policy of the two Powers. 
The Liberal-Socialist Government of the Weimar period 
gradually changed to the reactionary ‘ emergency ’ Govern- 
ment of Briining, Papen and Schleicher. Finally, Germany 
drifted into the extreme nationalism and totalitarianism of 
Adolf Hitler. At the same time the Soviet Republic com- 
pleted her evolution from the liberal Nep (New Economic 
Policy) policy of Lenin, Rykov and Bucharin to the ‘ pan-Social- 
ism’ of Stalin. During this whole period Germany, as well as 
Russia, remained in the real sense of the word outside the larger 
European policy. Neither the Berlin nor the Moscow Govern- 
ment was regarded by the Franco-British condominion as 
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an equal partner ; and it was this that threw them together. 
But this ‘aloofness’ from European policy, linked on the 
German side with certain wistful glances westward, made it 
impossible for the Russo-German friendship to become a 
decisive factor in Europe. The Berlin-Moscow Entente was 
a ‘static’ phenomenon, serving chiefly the defensive of the 
two Powers, behind which, certainly, a strategic deployment 
was taking place. Neither Moscow nor Berlin, least of all 
Berlin, was resolute enough to turn the German-Russian 
Entente into an offensive instrument against the West. 

It was left for Adolf Hitler to take the decisive step, 
wrench Germany free from her traditional connection with 
Russia, and decide for the British Empire against Moscow. 
In doing this Hitler hoped to strike out a new path in German 
foreign policy and complete the break-through to world 
power already attempted unsuccessfully by William II. The 
latter failed because he built on the foundation laid by 
Bismarck’s principle, elevated to a dogma by his successors, 
of keeping in with both England and Russia and playing the 
two Powers against each other. Hitler decided for Britain 
against Russia. It would be an interesting task to analyse 
this turn in German foreign policy which also represents a 
renversement des alliances. But it is not with Hitler’s renverse- 
ments des alliances that we are here concerned, but with Stalin’s. 
We may, however, say at this point that it was probably not 
a genuine alliance with Britain that Hitler had in mind, but 
to use Britain to crush Russia, to make himself into a para- 
mount continental Power and then to take up the struggle 
with Britain for world power. 

Stalin’s remversement des alliances of 1934, the approach to 
France, entry into the League of Nations and the decisive 
turn against Germany was the consequence of the turn in 
Hitler’s policy. It is possible that with this whole policy, 
including the beginning of the discussions with England and 
France over the military alliance, Stalin merely wished to 
exert pressure on Germany in order to bring her back to the 
entente with Russia. Stalin is a thoroughgoing opportunist 
who has brought the art of suiting himself to the situation 
of the moment, to the point of open cynicism. He is not 
the man to be debarred by any ideological considerations 
whatever. 
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It is, however, equally possible that Stalin, for whom 
Germany was growing too strong, actually had in mind a 
turn to the West and a union with Britain. If so, the plan 
was broken against the rigidity of the Western European 
Powers, that of Britain in particular. London probably took 
too seriously the world revolutionary ideology of Moscow. 
Perhaps also the idea of diverting Germany to the east and 
‘ drowning her in the Sea of Slavism ’ (Sieyés) played a part. 
In any case, Russia was to play second fiddle in the future 
coalition, a part naturally objectionable to the awakened 
self-consciousness of the Russians. 

In judging of Moscow’s actions one must not forget that 
the aim of her whole European policy has been to secure her 
reat in order to be free for the inevitable settlement with Japan 
in the Far East. Britain, however, hoping if occasion arose to 
detach Japan from the Fascist Axis, was not prepared to bind 
herself to Russia in respect of the Far East. Stalin was prob- 
ably not clear to the last what attitude Britain would take in 
case of a Russo-Japanese War. The old antagonism between 
Russia and the British Empire in Asia might at any time 
become acute. The only possibility of preventing this old 
rivalry from coming to life again was a general understanding 
between Moscow and London about all Asiatic matters, some- 
what as proposed by the Salisbury Government at the end 
of the nineteenth century, and as actually took place in 1907. 
At that time London succeeded, if not in doing away with 
Russo-Japanese opposition, at least in bringing it into the 
framework of a general Pax Asiatica under British patronage. 
The greatest mistake of the Chamberlain Government in 
regard to Russia was probably the idea of a European alliance 
with Moscow, leaving out of consideration the Asiatic rela- 
tions of the two Powers. London, strangely enough, once 
more forgot that Russia is an Asiatic Power, and definitely 
more so to-day than thirty years ago. 

We are living in a world of romanesque fantasy in which 
grotesque detective-fiction heroes are ordering the destinies of 
mankind in unbelievably cruel fashion. It is therefore not 
astonishing if one credits Stalin with the devilish idea of pro- 
voking a world war in order to plunge Europe and the world 
into revolution. This idea cannot be entirely excluded, though 
the whole evolution of Stalin makes it appear somewhat improb- 
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able. Stalin has done away with the Communist ideology in 
Russia, and seems to be inclined to regard the Russian Revolu- 
tion as ended. His chief aim is to consolidate the power in 
his own hands and in those of his circle. In this he is relying 
on a recently arisen class having nothing in common with 
revolutionary traditions. A world revolution would discredit 
the whole edifice of the Russian stabilised ‘ Total State ’ and 
the whole theory of ‘ Socialism in One Land.’ 

No, Stalin is not guided either in his foreign or internal 
policy by ideological considerations, but by those of power 
politics. He was not prepared for Russia to become a member 
on sufferance of a coalition under British leadership. In his 
eyes Germany is the weaker and therefore the less dangerous 
partner. 

With his renversement des alliances Stalin has executed one 
of those brutal turns which are so characteristic of Russian 
foreign policy. It must not be forgotten that between 1796 
and 1811—that is, in the course of fifteen years—the Peters- 
burg Cabinet three times engaged in a radical remversement 
des alliances. Other turns in Russian foreign policy, equally 
brusque, we have also already mentioned in this article. But 
Stalin could not have brought off this vo/te-face if Hitler had 
not met him half way. Hitler, however, had completely to 
reorganise his policy when he saw that England and France 
had at last seen through him. It is interesting, moreover, that, 
according to the revelations of the Frankfurter Zeitung, the 
secret negotiations between Moscow and Berlin began in 
March of this year—that is, before Hitler’s occupation of 
Prague—and that the final destruction of Czechoslovakia did 
not in the least disturb the course of these negotiations. 

The advantages of the German-Soviet Pact for Hitler are 
clear: it neutralises Russia and places the economic riches of 
that country at the disposal of German military administration. 
Whether the Pact will have still other unforeseen advantages 
for the Nazis we shall probably soon know. 

Now, what Rea/ politik aims is Stalin pursuing in the 
Moscow Pact of August 23rd, 1939? We cannot of course 
refuse in advance to consider the possibility that by conclud- 
ing the Pact Stalin wished to unchain a European war. Asa 
matter of fact, the Russo-German Entente signified the removal 
of the last hindrance to such a war. One comes much nearer 
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to probability, however, if one ascribes to Stalin the dolus 
eventualis: he signed the Pact with Hitler, not decause, but 
although he foresaw that it would inevitably lead to the un- 
chaining of war. For Stalin it was a case of making once for 
all impossible the coalition between Germany and the Western 
Powers, so fraught with danger for Russia. This aim he has 
certainly achieved. 

Now Russia is free to follow her own aims while Europe 
is torn by war. Above all, Stalin now has a free hand in Asia. 
He can use this freedom either to settle accounts with Japan 
once and for all, or, on the other hand, to achieve a far-reach- 
ing entente with Japan necessarily aimed at Britain. In one 
way or the other Stalin will consolidate his position in Asia. 

It is open to question whether the Pact of August 23rd, 
1939, foreshadows a partition of Eastern Europe between Ger- 
many and Russia. Such a partition would be thoroughly in 
line with traditional relations between the two countries. 
Russia would thereby obtain a common frontier with the 
Reich. Whether this idea is particularly attractive to Moscow 
is another question. An over-powerful Germany is hardly in 
line with Stalin’s interests. It is doubtful whether Moscow will 
remain a passive onlooker at Hitler’s attempt at smashing the 
Western Powers. It seems that in case of such an emergency a 
further radical turning in the policy of Moscow is highly 
probable. One thing is certain: the course of Moscow’s 
foreign policy is unlikely to be influenced by any sort of ideo- 
logical considerations. It will in the most completely cynical 
manner represent the power political interests of Russia as 
Stalin conceives them. That this policy is anti-European and 
anti-democratic is perfectly clear. In the end it will prove also 
to be anti-Russian. The best men of Russia—her thinkers and 
poets—have always seen the historical mission of the country 
as intimately linked up with the destiny of Europe. Sixty 
years ago the vety nationalistically minded Dostojewsky said : 

Yes, the destiny of the Russian man is without any doubt all-European and all- 
World. To become a true Russian, fully and completely a Russian, means perhaps 


nothing less than to be the brother of all mankind. . . . Fora true Russian Europe 
. is as dear as Russia itself. . . . 


How far the present policy of the Moscow Government has 
wandered from the ideal of this great Russian seet ! 


GreGoRY BIENSTOCK, 
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PALESTINE POLICY 


THE British Government has boxed the compass in its attempt 
to steer a fair course as the Mandatory Power for Palestine. 
And it has not yet found a Pole-star to guide it. For more 
than two years it has floundered and vacillated from one 


certainty to another. And the more insistently it has pro- 
claimed its resolution to adhere to a new policy, the more 
completely it has repudiated that policy at the next turn of 
the wheel. 

Two years ago, in July, 1937, it adopted, precipitately 
and almost enthusiastically, the report of the Royal Com- 
mission, which found that the policy of the Mandate, hitherto 
repeatedly affirmed, to train Arabs and Jews to self-govern- 
ment in one bi-national State, was unworkable ; and that the 
best solution was to divide Palestine into two sovereign States 
—Jewish and Arab, with an area between them which would 
remain under British mandate. It accepted the conclusion 
of Lord Peel’s Commission, that partition of the territory 
offered the best way to peace between the two contending 
peoples. Then, after six months, during which the Arabs 
had risen again in revolt against the proposals, and Arab 
terrorism stalked once more through the land, the Govern- 
ment had doubts. It sent out a second Commission, described 
as a technical body, to examine how tle principle of partition 
could be carried out in practice, but tied it with terms of 
reference which prejudiced any fruitful outcome. The report 
of that body, published at the end of last year, was critical of 
the principle, and almost cynical about its application in 
practice. Their recommendations, if they can be so-called— 
since the four members produced three different schemes— 
were a travesty of the main ideas of the Mandate. The 
Cabinet rejected at once both the practical application pro- 
posed by the Commission and the principle recommended by 
its predecessor and adopted by the Government itself. A 
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new solution was to be found by a conference of Jews and 
Arabs under Government auspices; and to this conference 
there should be invited not only the Arab leaders of Palestine, 
but the heads of the neighbouring Arab States: and on the 
Jewish side, representatives of all sections of Jewry. The 
Government made great preparations for the conference. 
St. James’s Palace, where the Council of the League of Nations 
had, in 1921, adopted the Mandate document, was to be the 
place of meeting. Deputations arrived from the Orient, 
although the most powerful and most sinister influence 
amongst the Arabs, the late Mufti of Jerusalem, who was an 
exile in Syria, was excluded. Leading Jews from England, 
America, Palestine and the continent of Europe were gathered. 
The Prime Minister welcomed separately the Arab delegations 
and the Jewish delegations. For weeks the Colonial Secretary 
and other members of the Government sought to find some 
basis on which the Jews and Arabs could confer, but they 
failed utterly to get to the beginning of an agreement. And 
a conference of Jews and Arabs was not even attempted. 
The Government had announced at the outset that, 
failing an Arab-Jewish agreement, they would formulate 
their own solution and impose it. A short time after the 
conference had broken down they announced a new statement 


of policy in the White Paper of last May. The statement 


purported to be a fresh interpretation of the Mandate that 
was no longer allowed to be unworkable. Briefly, the 
specific proposals were that : 


(1) The Mandate should be brought to an end, and Palestine 
become an independent State, after ten years. 

(2) For the next five years Jewish immigration should be limited 
to a maximum annual quota of 10,000, with an additional 25,000 


refugees who should be admitted as soon as the Government were 
assured that there was provision for their maintenance ; and after 


five years any further immigration should be subject to Arab agree- 
ment. 

(3) The High Commissioner should have full powers of regu- 
lating the transfer of land from Arabs to Jews, either by the prohibi- 
tion or restriction of transactions in any areas. 

(4) Immediate steps should be taken to introduce self-governing 
institutions, Arabs and Jews being appointed to executive posts in 
the administration in the proportion of their population, wens is 

Vor. CXXVI—No. 752 
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roughly two to one. And, after five years, a conference of Arabs 
and Jews should be held, under the auspices of the British Adminis- 
tration, to lay down the principles of the constitution. 


While the Government professed to be applying the 
principles of the Mandate, it was clear to all that it was seeking 
to whittle down its obligations in the Mandate about the 
Jewish National Home to the barest minimum, without the 
direct repudiation of its trust. When the statement of policy 
was discussed in the British Parliament, many of its own 
supporters, among them those speaking with the greatest 
authority, roundly charged it with a breach of trust. They 
included Winston Churchill and Mr. Amery, each of whom 
as Colonial Secretary in turn was responsible for formulating 
the Palestine policy. 

When, a little later, the statement of policy was brought 
before the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
at Geneva, for consideration, and the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald, appeared before them himself to justify 
the new interpretation, it was commonly reported that it had 
been received with the severest criticism. ‘The report of the 
Mandates Commission, which was issued in August, showed 
that the majority of the members, four against three, judged 
that the policy of the White Paper was not in conformity 
with the terms of the Mandate, and that, in particular, the 
British Government would infringe its obligations in respect 
of immigration, land settlement, and the establishment of the 
Jewish National Home, if it carried out the new policy. 

The majority of the Commission was composed of the 
Chairman, the Belgian M. Orts, Professor Rappard, the Swiss 
economist and social philosopher, formerly director of the 
Mandates Section of the League, Madame Dannevig, the 
representative of Norway, and M. Van Asbeck, the representa- 
tive of the Netherlands. The minority consisted of Lord 
Hankey, the British member, who was sitting on the Com- 
mission for the first time, and the representatives of France 
and Portugal. 

The British Government cannot lightly disregard the 
comments of the Commission as a whole, and of those 
members who have judged that it is not carrying out fairly 
its obligations under the mandate. The Chairman stressed 
the principle that no safeguarding clauses of any treaty or 
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constitutional provisions would be adequate to afford protec- 
tion to a minority of an independent country, in which, as 
in Palestine, a spirit of intolerance reigned. Professor 
Rappard condemned the White Paper because it was contrary 
to the essential principle often affirmed at Geneva, that the 
dual obligations of the mandatory in Palestine, to facilitate 
the establishment of the Jewish National Home, and to 
safeguard the rights of the Arabs in Palestine, were equally 
important. In the White Paper Jewish and Arab interests 
were not considered on an equal footing as a matter of right, 
And the policy would place the Jews in Palestine on sufferance. 

The Mandates Commission is only an advisory body ; 
and the policy of the White Paper should have come up for 
consideration by the Council of the League at the meeting 
in September which was postponed. The Council has been 
known to modify the advice of the Commission on political 
gtounds ; but on this occasion it can hardly brush aside the 
comments that go to the root of the Mandate trust. 

Whatever the finding of the Council, it can be said that 
the last statement of policy has failed, more completely than 
that formulated two years ago by the Royal Commission, as 
a means of ending strife in Palestine. It has proved itself 
already a fountain of bitter waters. The Administration o 
Palestine, which for three years, with very short periods o¢ 
lull, has been contending desperately with an Arab rebellion 
has had to contend also with Jewish passive resistance and’ 
with a sustained effort to evade the restrictions on Jewish 
immigration. The Zionist Congress, which was held at 
Geneva in August, registered the unanimous rejection by the 
Jewish representatives of the policy. And Dr. Weizmann, 
President of the Jewish Agency, expressed the feeling of the 
Jewish people when he said : 


In this solemn hour I must say that faith has been broken with 
us. . . . I would be disloyal to my people, disloyal even to the 
best traditions of Great Britain, faithless to the memory of the men 
no longer with us in our struggle for justice, if I did not declare 
from this tribunal, before the whole world, that a great injustice is 
being done to us. . . . We have not deserved this treatment. On 
the basis of a British pledge, which we have regarded all these years 
as sacred, a pledge confirmed by over fifty nations, we have for 
more than twenty years been rebuilding our National Home. With 
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the soul of our people for a cornerstone, we have put into it all the 
best we had to offer—mind, heart, blood, wealth—the ‘ wealth ’ of 
the poorest of the poor. An international obligation to the Jews 
in regard to a sacred land, undertaken before the whole civilised 
world, cannot be unilaterally destroyed, least of all by a nation like 
Great Britain, which has always striven, and still strives, to maintain 
respect for law, for treaties, for moral principles, in international 
relations. 


The contrast with the feeling at the former Zionist 
Congress of 1937 was striking. Then the majority of the 
Jewish representatives accepted the principle of partition to 
which, at the time, all the Arabs were violently opposed. 
This year the Jewish representatives universally opposed, 
while a section of the Arabs was prepared to accept, the 
principle of the Government’s policy. 

Jewish feeling has been embittered by the action of the 
Colonial Secretary in announcing that, on account of the 
‘illegal’ refugee immigrants who were attempting, and 
often contriving, to enter Palestine without certificates, he 
had advised the High Commissioner not to issue any schedule 
of immigration for the next half-year. In other words, legal 
immigration into Palestine, whether of the normal quota or 
of refugees, should be stopped as a penalty for the desperate 
efforts of those driven by brutal persecution from their homes 
to find an asylum in the Jewish National Home. The famine 
of justice engenders frenzy! And it seems intolerably hard, 
not only to Jews, that, in this moment of supreme agony for 
the Children of Israel, the British Government should at one 
and the same time exercise all possible measures to prevent the 
fugitives from landing, and stop those who have been prepar- 
ing and training for years for life in that country from 
obtaining the means of legal admission. Some way out of 
this miserable impasse about immigration must be found, and 
the sooner the better. The Government might do worse 
than invoke the advice of the Mandates Commission on these 
points. 

The majority of the international body was of the opinion 
that the power of the High Commissioner to prohibit or 
regulate transfers of land by Arabs to Jews was in conflict 
with the article of the Mandate which requires the Adminis- 
tration to encourage close settlement by Jews on the land ; 
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and that proposals about the participation of Arabs and Jews 
in the Government, involving the political subordination of 
the Jewish National Home to an Arab majority, were in conflict 
with the article of the Mandate which prescribes that the 
Government shall place the country under such political and 
administrative conditions as will secure the establishment of 
the Jewish National Home. 

It is hoped that the Government may modify in practice 
the measures which seemed to. be contemplated in its state- 
ment of policy ; and they may withdraw the threat of obstruct- 
ing the growth of the National Home by crystallising it in its 
present development. Again, it would seem intolerably harsh 
to prevent a landless people from returning to the soil. During 
the last months the Jewish bodies have continued to buy land 
from the Arabs with the consent of the Palestine Government 
authorities. And in its comments on the observations of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, the Government does hold 
out the prospect of a federal State of Palestine divided into 
autonomous cantons. In this way it may still be able to do 
justice to both Arab and Jewish aspirations, without violence 
to the fundamental principles of the Mandate. 

There has been some improvement during the last months 
in the position of public security in the country. The Arab 
revolt in the hills and the plains, which has been protracted for 
between three and four years, seems at last to be reaching its 
end. The terrorist bands, who at one time had a large part of 
the country in their power, have been driven out by the 
systematic efforts of the British military and police forces, 
assisted by Jewish police. It has been something like a war of 
attrition in which the Arab populace has been the principal 
victim. For, although it is not enough realised, far more 
Arabs than Jews and English together have been killed by 
Arabs. The figures of violent incidents during the last 
months show a rapid decline. While the monthly average 
for the year has been 500, it has fallen since June to about 
200, The number of murders has declined in the like propor- 
tion, from 78 to 24. The Arab peasant and townsman, 
indeed, must be bitterly weary of the sub-war. He has made 
great sacrifices for a national cause, and has received harsh 
retribution from the bands, which included some patriots, but 
also many ‘bad hats.’ Palestine has been for over a year 
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virtually in a state of siege; all movement on the roads 
tigidly restricted, and extraordinary authority vested in the 
military commanders. Now life is slowly but surely return- 
ing to the normal. Since the White Paper appeared, it is true 
that a section of Jewish Zealots, encouraged to believe that 
the British Government was moved only by arguments of 
violence, has broken the firm self-discipline which the Jewish 
people, with few exceptions, maintained for three years. But 
the religious and lay leaders at once set themselves against any 
policy of retaliation. Dr. Weizmann at the Zionist Congress 
spoke again for the people when he said: ‘We must and 
shall defend ourselves; we must not punish the innocent. 
Let us be guided by our own ethics, by our own great tradi- 
tions, and reject what we consider to be the law of the jungle.’ 

The lead which the President of the Jewish Agency gave 
at the Congress was to reject violence, and continue inflexibly 
with the constructive work in Palestine. While the Jews 
must oppose the White Paper by all constitutional: means, 
they must at the same time utilise every possibility of building 
up the country, and still seek, whenever the opportunity came, 
an agreement with the Arabs. That might not seem a counsel 
of heroic resistance, and it may not find favour with some 
sections of the Zionists, but it is the counsel of statesmanship. 
The Jews have retained their friendship and gratitude to 
England for her help in building up a National Home. At 
the same time they will fight the attempt of the British 
Government, in the discredited cause of appeasement, to 
whittle away the promise and to treat them as a helpless 
people to be thrown out as the first ballast in the storm, a 
Jonah of the nations. 

It would, however, be a fundamental mistake to think 
that all is strife and violence and reaction in Palestine. What 
is, perhaps, the most striking feature about the development 
of the country during the last three years is that the building 
up and strengthening of the Jewish National Home have gone 
on unbrokenly. The pace has been slower than it was during 
the three preceding years ; but the constructive and creative 
spirit is not to be crushed by any circumstance. 

During these three years fifty new settlements of young 
Jewish men and women have been planted on the land in all 
parts of the country, particularly near the frontiers on the 
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North and on the East; some 30,000 Jews from Germany 
and Austria have found a home and been integrated into the 
productive life, tilling the soil, establishing industries, heavy 
and light, setting new standards in the intellectual and artistic 
professions. Some 10,000 Jews have been enrolled in the 
Regular and Special Police, and share with the British forces 
the maintenance of law and order. A new harbour has been 
built by the Jewish city of Tel-Aviv, now far the largest town 
in Palestine, with overt 150,000 inhabitants ; and the harbour 
already rivals the historic neighbouring port of Jaffa. 

The intellectual and spiritual development of the Jewish 
Home is as remarkable, and still more significant than the 
material. The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, rising on 
Mount Scopus, has become the principal haven of the Jewish 
mind, exiled from the greater part of Europe. It has 120 
members on its academic staff and over 800 students. It com- 
prises now a medical centre with a modern hospital, an 
institute of research, and a nurses’ training home, equal to 
those of any European or American country. The design and 
workmanship of the buildings are Jewish; the staff at the 
Medical Centre and at the Sieff Research Institute, as well as 
at the Polytechnic College at Haifa, includes some of the 
finest scientific talent from Europe. And these men will have 
the opportunity of doing more for science in Palestine, in 
that atmosphere of regeneration, than if they had remained 
in Europe. During these same years an orchestra has been 
formed in Palestine which can hold its own in quality with 
any, has been conducted by Toscanini and our own Sargent, 
and plays to audiences which the masters of music declare to 
be the best in the world. The Music Conservatoire in Jeru- 
salem has grown into an institution of 300 pupils of the dif- 
ferent communities. The Jewish people in their own Home 
are building up schools of the humanities, the sciences and 
the arts, which show what they can contribute to civilisation. 

However hectic and disturbed life may be outwardly, one 
cannot be in Palestine without being conscious of the working 
of the spirit of creation. It is the greatest mischief of the 
Government’s statement of policy that it appears to be blind 
to the larger vision of the policy of the Mandate. It seeks 
deliberately to put back the clock on the larger issues, and to 
clip the wings of Jewish imagination and aspiration. 
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The Jewish question looms to-day insistently on the 
attention of the world. Three principal answers to that 
question have been propounded : (1) Enlightenment, so that 
the Jews may enjoy in dispersion the rights of man without 
discrimin.ition ; (2) Complete assimilation of the Jew to his 
neighbour, so that he will disappear as a separate race ; (3) The 
re-establishment of the Jewish people in their ancestral home, 
which would inspire the regeneration everywhere of the 
scattered Children of Israel. The first solution, which was so 
hopefully entertained in the nineteenth century, appears to-day 
a cruel vanity. The second is excluded by the terrifying 
spread of Nazi ideas, and, moreover, cannot be fulfilled, 
because a remnant in Israel has an abiding faith in Judaism 
and an abiding will to live. The third solution remains. And 
in the less than twenty years which have passed since the 
Mandate conferred on Great Britain the trust to facilitate the 
establishment of the National Home, despite immense diffi- 
culties it has had a striking fulfilment. - 

The report of the Permanent Mandates Commission on 
the White Paper may, it is hoped, recall the British Govern- 
ment to its better self, so that it may continue to carry out 
fairly the double trust, to the Jews and the Arabs. To that 
end it must regard the two peoples as having an equal right 
in the country. And, hard as it seems at the moment, it must 
persevere in the task of conciliating their national aspirations. 
Their economic interests, in the opinion of good judges, 
coincide. What divides them bitterly to-day is that national 
frenzy which threatens the Western as well as the Eastern 
civilisation. No formula, and it may be no policy, can bring 
at once peace in Palestine. But the cardinal points of the 
solution are that Palestine must be a bi-national country : that 
it must remain. open continuously to Jewish immigration, 
subject to safeguards that the Jews shall not dispossess 
the Arab of the land or swamp them: that the Jews and 
the Arabs shall be encouraged to develop self-government in 
their own ateas and in the whole country, and when the Man- 
date comes to an end, to co-operate in a federal system : and, 
lastly, that the Government meantime shall take active and 
determined measures to raise the economic and social condi- 
tions of the Arab populace, so that they may have their full 
share in the revival of a country which is again to-day, as it 
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was in the past, a meeting place of peoples, communications 
and civilisations. . 

Significantly, Dr. Weizmann, at the conclusion of the 
Zionist Congress, pledged the support of the Jewish people 
for the cause of the Western democracies; and a few days 
later one of the Arab nationalist leaders of Palestine and one 
of their principal journals declared that the Arabs would be 
allied with England in the struggle. Moreover, one of the 
resolutions of the Zionist Congress reaffirmed the resolve of 
the Jewish people to establish relations of mutual goodwill 
and co-operation with the Arabs of Palestine and the neigh- 
bouring Arab countries, and directed the appointment of a 
committee to study Jewish-Arab relations in the political, 
economic, social and cultural fields. The fear of war is a 
forcible teacher. We may hope to get back to that clearer 
atmosphere of twenty years ago, when Jewish and Arab 
leaders negotiated together for the mutual recognition of their 
national aspirations. Common danger may bring together, 
as common interests have failed to bring together, the three 
peoples whose destiny has been bound up in Palestine since 
the last war: the Jews, the Arabs and the English. 


NorMAN BENTWICH. 


PS. 
September, 1939. 

This article was written before the outbreak of the war. 
Now the policy in Palestine, like most other problems, lies 
on the knees of the gods. But the war has already had the 
effect of bringing both Jews and Arabs to sink their differ- 
ences with the English. It should help to make them sink 
their differences with each other; and it should prepare the 
way for the federation of the Middle-Eastern countries in 
which Jews may fruitfully co-operate with Arabs. 
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MASARYK 


1850-1937 


SEPTEMBER 14th, 1939, was the second anniversary. of the 
death of Thomas Masaryk, A few days will bring the first 
annivetsaty of the breaking of the republic he created. He 
was a man of strong religious faith; and he died, as did 
Czechoslovakia, in the same hope of resurrection. 

Masaryk was the son of peasant parents; a true Czecho- 
slovak, for his father was a Slovak and his mother a Czech, 
while much of his education was German. He was taught a 
blacksmith’s trade but somehow managed to save and to 
study till he could support himself first at the Latin school 
and then at the University of Vienna. In 1882, when the 
Czechs at last acquired a university of their own through the 
division of the Charles University at Prague into separate 
Czech and German institutions, Masaryk was summoned 
from Vienna to be their first Professor of Philosophy. Far 
from restricting himself to academic activity he was already 
involved in political work; indeed it was characteristic of 
this remarkable man that he combined logical, analytical 
thought and deep religious feeling with a great political career. 
Religion, to his mind, determined the relation of man to 
society; he could therefore be—in his own words— by 
nature, and fundamentally, a man of politics.’ ‘ Religious- 
ness,’ he said later, ‘is a special state of truthfulness.’ From 
this he went on to champion toleration—‘ not toleration 
atising from religious indifference, but a positive toleration : 
evetybody to hold his own, to have his conviction but to 
respect the true convictions of others.’ 

‘ Truth prevails ’ is the national motto of the Czechs, and 
Masaryk’s political achievements before 1914 were mainly 
in the service of truth. So early as 1876 he founded a group 
of ‘ Realists’ to curb the fanciful chauvinistic nationalism of 
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some of his countrymen at the time. Czech patriotism, 
Masaryk insisted, should be realist, not only in the sense of 
accepting practical possibility, but also in a scrupulous 
emphasis upon truth. 

In the course of unearthing Czech national records in 
the early nineteenth century, faked documents had occasionally 
been accepted. One forgery in particular had deceived even 
Palacky, the greatest historian of the nation. It required 
considerable moral courage to insist, as Masaryk did, that 
no patriotism can justify the use of false evidence ; but he 
faced unpopularity, and his view was gradually accepted by 
his people: In 1909 he fought a magnificent fight against 
the Austro-Hungarian authorities in the Zagreb Treason 
Trial when he was able to demonstrate that the documents 
used by Professor Friedjung (for which the Vienna Foreign 
Office was indirectly responsible) to incriminate the Serbo- 
Croat defendants were forgeries. 

Up to 1914 Masaryk believed in the possibility of a 
federation of free peoples within the old Austrian State; he 
warned his countrymen against Pan-Slav fantasies and Russian 
obscurantism, and worked for the political principles of the 
West. In the summer of 1914 he abandoned the Austrian 
idea and decided to work for an independent Czechoslovakia ; 
in order to do so he left Austria for good before the end of the 
year to plead the Czech cause (in conjunction with his ex-pupil, 
Edvard Benes) in England, in France, America and Russia. 
Through his American wife he was perhaps in closest touch 
with American feeling, and when, in April, 1917, the United 
States joined the Allies against the Central Powers, Masaryk’s 
hopes seemed to be nearing fulfilment. A month later the 
elderly professor turned soldier and went to organise the 
Czech legionaries in Russia. By Christmas, 1918, he was back 
in Prague, hailed as national saviour and President to be of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The new republic counted between 13,000,000 and 
14,000,000 citizens: it united the closely related Czechs and 
Slovaks ; it also contained over 3,000,000 Germans together 
with 750,000 Magyars and 500,000 Ruthenes. Masaryk 
appreciated the difficulties involved, but he also appreciated 
the possibilities. He was proud to be able to say: ‘Our 
republic is not only varied with respect to nationalities but 
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some of the Sudeten Germans to come into the Cabinet in 
1926. He naturally concerned himself particularly with the 
problems of small nations. ‘ Big states and nations,’ he once 
remarked, ‘are cosmopolitan through their own power and 
size; the smaller nations must be cosmopolitan just because 
of their relative smallness and weakness.’ 

Above all Masaryk believed in democracy as a great 
political aim. The Czechs as a whole believe their raison 
@éire to be the combating of German imperialism. In 
contrast with the German exaltation of force, the Czechs hold 
that not only truth, but justice will prevail. To German insist- 
ence on the inequality of men and races and the necessity for 
the German Herrenvolk to rule the Slavs, the Czechs reply 
that this is only a camouflaged claim for the right of the strong 
to coerce the weak. In the revolt of the Hussites against 
Papacy and Empire in the fifteenth century, as in the Czech 
struggle for democratic rights in the caste-ridden Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, the Czechs find the meaning of their 
nationality, and Thomas Masaryk in their eyes was the true 
heir to John Hus. 

The degree to which genuine democracy was realised in 
the Czechoslovak republic is remarkable. Yet Masaryk, 
convinced democrat that he was, had great patience: he 
insisted that democracy must be of slow growth, above all in 
Central Europe, where it had barely existed before 1918. 
When people showed impatience at its defects, eagerness to 
try other political experiments, he would say: ‘It is not a 
question of “no longer” but of “not yet.”’ These words 
of his are the consolation of the Czechs to-day. 

To be privileged to meet Thomas Masaryk in the later 
days of his life was to ask oneself which was the more extra- 
ordinary—his crystal-clear integrity or his disarming humility. 
It is not often that saints become rulers. The much-abused 
Treaty of Versailles provided Europe with nearly twenty 
years’ holiday from the harsh dictation of Germany and gave 
Masaryk the political authority he might otherwise never have 
exercised. It was the pride of the Czechs and Slovaks to 
have had him as the head of their State from the day of its 
birth, and their sorrow that he was already all but seventy 
when elected to be President. Late in 1935 he resigned, 
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after sixteen years of office, and two years later he died, in his 
eighty-eighth year. Though the authorities of Prague begged 
the peasants to stay in their villages—since the ancient streets 
of the city made the funeral procession difficult to organise— 
the people crowded in from far and near to pay their free and 
simple homage to Thomas Masaryk, perhaps the most 
civilised man twentieth-century Europe has known. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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WAR AND THE CATHOLIC CONSCIENCE 


THE reports of the first Tribunals to hear claims of conscience 
under the Military Training Act show that the subject has been 
discussed with a placidity that was entirely lacking when the 
same questions were under review something over a score 
of years ago. With the outbreak of war, conditions are 
materially altered, and it may be assumed that the atmo- 
sphere will again be changed. ‘Tribunals will probably be 
impatient of the peculiar type of conscience which forbids 
its possessor to serve in the fighting line but permits him 
to work for wages in a munitions factory. The present 
may be an appropriate moment for considering some 
of the problems in the light of the experience of the Great 
War. 

The ‘ conscience clause’ in the Military Service Act of 
1916 was vety English, The adoption of conscription was a 
break with our traditions and among the grounds of appeal 
for exemption was included ‘a conscientious objection to the 
undertaking of combatant service.’ Public opinion as a 
whole approved of this provision. It was known that there 
was a small but sincere section of the population with the 
conviction that it is never permissible to take part in war. 
The instinctive respect for conscience made it repugnant to 
attempt to force such people to fight, and common sense 
added that it would not assist the prosecution of the war to 
turn good citizens into bad soldiers. The class of persons 
contemplated was associated in the public mind with the 
Society of Friends, and the objection was thought of as 
religious. Few people would have been willing to extend 
the exemption to include those who with no objection to war 
per se, objected on political grounds to the particular war in 
which they were called upon to engage. To do so would be 


by implication to give any minority the right to resist laws 
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of which it disapproved and to make government impossible. 
Clause 2 (3) of the original Act ran : 


Any certificate of exemption may be absolute, conditional or 
temporary, as the authority by whom it was granted think best 
suited to the case, and, also, in the case of exemption on conscien- 
tious grounds, may take the form of exemption from combatant 
service only, or may be conditional on the applicant being engaged 
on some work which in the opinion of the Tribunal dealing with 
the case is of national importance. 


This was usually interpreted by Tribunals to mean that 
the power to grant absolute exemption did not apply to 
‘conscience’ cases, and this was not an unreasonable ren- 
dering. Mr. Justice Darling and Mr. Justice Lawrence agreed 
in upholding it, but Mr. Justice Avory dissented. It soon 
became apparent, however, that the problem which the 
legislature was attempting to solve by the simple machinery 
of the conscience clause was much more complicated than it 
looked. Thete was something to be said on grounds of 
logic for the ‘ absolutists’ who held that if they did any work 
which made it easier for the State to conduct war they were 
effectively taking part. This contention gained the day, not, 
needless to say, because it was logical, but because its advo- 
cates made themselves a nuisance. Parliament, therefore 
decreed in May, 1916, that absolute exemption might be 
gtanted on conscientious grounds. 

But the difficulties of the clause went deeper than this. 
How is a Tribunal to decide the subjective sincerity of a 
conscientious objection? The Catholic Church does not 
attempt to do so in the Confessional. zclesia non judicat de 
internis. ‘The late Principal J. W. Graham, in his book 
Conscription and Conscience, describes the task set the Tribunals 
as ‘ the most extraordinary attempt to exercise spiritual insight 
ever handed over to bodies of amateurs.’ We are not quite 
cleat how the distinction between amateurs and others in 
such a matter is made from the Quaker standpoint, but the 
general criticism is sound that the Tribunals were set a task 
in which they were bound to fail. 

Mr. Joynson-Hicks (later Lord Brentford) attempted to 
settle the problem on common-sense lines by testricting the 
exemption to those who on August 15th, 1914, were members 
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of the Society of Friends or some other religious body which 
included an objection to all war among its religious tenets. 
In a situation which is not susceptible of completely logical or 
equitable treatment, this would probably be the best solution. 
It was rejected in a debate in the House of Commons on 
January 19th, 1916, when Mr. Bonar Law, on behalf of the 
Government, made a speech which may be taken as represen- 
tative of the attitude of most people at the time. 


So far as I can judge [he said] there are two main objects which 
those who are pressing the views of the conscientious objectors 
have. One is to make a simple declaration of conscientious objec- 
tion sufficient. That would be contrary to the whole spirit of the 
Bill. In no circumstances could the Government accept that 
amendment. The other is to exclude them not only from the com- 
batant forces but from any form of military service. The Govern- 
ment cannot accept that either. 


Mr. Bonar Law’s second position, as we have seen, had to be 
abandoned, and, while the objections to accepting a simple 
declaration ate obvious enough, it is not at all clear that the 
proposal of Mr. Joynson-Hicks would not have been far 
better in practice than setting the Military Tribunals the 
impossible task of examining consciences. 

In practice these bodies were mainly occupied with people 
whose position was never contemplated by the framers of 
the legislation. The most complete statistical analysis of 
‘conscience cases’ in the Great War has been made by 
Principal Graham in the book already quoted. He puts 
‘the number of genuine conscientious objectors who faced 
the Tribunals or otherwise refused to join in the war’ at 
16,100. Dividing these into ‘religious’ and ‘ political’ 
objectors, he gives the opinion that ‘there were, roughly, 
three purely political or moral objectors to one purely religious 
objector.’ 

Approaching the question from a standpoint far removed 
from that of Principal Graham, we are compelled to share 
his conclusion that the story of the conscientious objectors 
and their treatment in the Great War is a sorry one. We 
should not like to see it repeated. There can be little doubt, 
however, that in a new war the problem will present itself 
on a larger scale. Pacifist agitation of various kinds has 
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been conducted far more intensely in recent years than it was 
before 1914, and the Tribunals may find themselves faced 
with the members of a number of new unions and societies. 
The task of identifying a genuine conscientious objection 
would, we believe, break down more lamentably than it did 
before. It is probable that in these circumstances the wisest 
plan would be frankly to restrict exemption to those who, 
before a selected date, had given evidence of such objection. 
It would probably be consistent with present-day ways of 
thinking to divorce the conception of religion from any 
association with theology and to accept such organisations 
as the No-Conscription Fellowship and the Peace Pledge 
Union for this purpose. 

This raises the question of the tradition of the different 
religious bodies on the subject of war. The Society of 
Friends, Christadelphians and Pillar of Fire have an unmistak- 
able doctrine on the subject. The position of Plymouth 
Brethren is not so clear, but it would probably be expedient 
to exempt any Plymouth Brother who professed an objection. 
Anglican comprehensiveness, whether we regard it as a 
strength or weakness of the Established Church, makes it 
always difficult to generalise about its members. It is, 
however, relevant to point out that every beneficed clergy- 
man of the Church of England has declared his acceptance 
of the 37th Article, which states: ‘It is lawful for Christian 
men, at the commandment of the Magistrate, te wear weapons 
and serve in the wars.’ This makes it somewhat difficult to 
understand the attitude of an Anglican clergyman who 
encourages resistance to the civil authorities in the matter. 
The Free Churches present the greatest difficulty. Their 
tradition of individualism makes it legitimate for any member 
to form his own judgment and the question here becomes 
one of political expediency. The proposal of Mr. Joynson- 
Hicks would result in the persecution of some genuine 
conscientious objectors, but the total harm might be less 
than that of laying an impossible task on Tribunals. Possibly 
we are faced here with one of the unavoidable practical 
antinomies. It may be the duty of the individual to resist 
and of the State to punish. 

What of the Roman Catholic Church? The traditional 
teaching is clear on both the questions involved—on the 
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obligation of obedience to the Civil authority in all matters 
in which its commands do not clearly involve disobedience 
to divine law, and on the question of the legitimacy of 
war. A legitimately constituted Civil authority—whether 
Republican or Monarchist, democratic or autocratic—is, for 
the Catholic, the representative on earth of God, ‘of Whom 
all paternity in heaven and earth is named.’ Its authority is 
binding in the secular sphere as is that of the Church in the 
religious. If it issues a command the presumption is that it 
must be obeyed and that presumption may be rebutted only 
by clear evidence that its order is contrary to the law of God. 

A State command to perform an act evil in itself should, 
of course, be resisted. The Catholic, unlike the Quaker, 
agrees with the Church of England, that participation in war 
is not such an act. War, as might be expected of an activity 
almost as old as the race, has been studied very minutely by 
Catholic theologians, who are agreed that it is licit to take 
part in a just war and obligatory to do so if commanded by 
a competent authority. 

The requirement that a war shall be just is implicit in 
its character as an act of vindicative justice. A State which 
is claiming the right to punish another can only do so if it 
enjoys a position of superiority and this, where two sovereign 
States are in question, can arise only from the other having 
incurred a debitum by an act of injustice. Defensive war is a 
natural right, standing in no need of justification, but offensive 
war must be the punishment of a wrong if it is not to be mere 
aggression. Wars are distinguished according to their 
origin, as defensive or offensive, their motives, as just or 
unjust, and their conditions as civilised or barbarous. 

Five conditions are commonly laid down as necessary for 
the legitimacy of an offensive war. It must be (1) decreed 
by legitimate authority ; (2) for a righteous cause ; (3) with 
a right intention; (4) conducted by legitimate methods ; 
(5) as the only means of redressing the wrong. 

Much might be written under each of these heads, but the 
question with which we ate here concerned is that of the 
obligation on the individual to obey the commands of 
authority and the conditions in which he may refuse. The 
tesponsibility of declaring war rests, as we have seen, on the 
competent authority, and the degrees of obligation of that 
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authority and of the conscript respectively are stated very 
clearly by a contemporary Catholic writer, the Rev. Henri 
Gigon : 


For a State to have the right to declare war, it is not enough to 
have suspicion, or even a probability of the injustice committed ; 
it is necessary to be certain. The degree of certitude and the obliga- 
tion to act on it will vary according to the parties. The leaders are 
bound to have a certainty beyond all doubt ; the soldier is bound to 
take part in the war unless be is certain of the injustice of his country.> 


The Dominican theologian, Dom. M, Priimmer, discussing 
the same point, lays it down that in countries which have 
adopted conscription it is not for serving soldiers or subordi- 
nate persons to decide on the legitimacy of a war since it is 
impossible for them to know all the facts and motives 
involved.2. A Catholic who urged that it was the duty of 
each citizen to decide on the evidence available to him 
whether the Government was justified in declaring war 
would be advancing a novel doctrine and by implication 
condemning the consensus of Catholic teaching and practice 
in the past. The presumption that a Catholic is not entitled 
to plead conscientious objection is as strong as that in favour 
of a Quaker who does so. 

Until recently this would have appeared uncontroversial, 
but in these days of intellectual curiosities a strange form of 
Catholic pacifism has made its appearance. Some time ago 
a body called the Pax Society was established in London. 
It is not a Catholic organisation but, according to its own 
description, ‘an undenominational association whose opposi- 
tion to war is based on traditional Christian principles, as set 
out by theologians of the Roman Catholic Church.’ The 
plain man will ask why those who donot accept the claims 
of that Church should be expected to look to her theologians 
for a statement of ‘ traditional Christian principles’ on the 
special subject of war. A study of the pamphlets shows that 
the results of this curious investigation partake of the eccen- 


1 Le Principe du Droit de Guerre (Paris, 1932), p. §7- 

® * Nostris temporibus et in nostris regionibus iam non pertinet ad milites simplices 
aut officiales inferiores judicare de liceitate aut illiceitate belli ; est enim prorsus impos- 
sibile pro homine private cognoscere omnia motiva, que sic dictam Diplomatiam 
nationalem ad bellum incohandum induxerunt.’? (Mannale Theologia Moralis, tom. Ul, 
p- 123.) 
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tricity of its origin. ‘The writers, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
advance an ingenious argument. Granted their starting- 
point, they can hardly say that the Catholic witness and 
practice have been wrong in the past. They argue, therefore, 
that modern war is essentially different from war in the past, 
so that it is impossible at present for all the five necessary 
conditions to be fulfilled. On closer investigation, of course, 
this argument—which a dialectical materialist might adopt 
as an example of the development of quantity into quality— 
turns entirely on the question of method. Nobody denies 
the possibility of legitimate authority, a just cause, a right 
motive, or the lack of peaceful means of redress. The claim 
is that the modern instruments of war are essentially immoral. 
To this some add that contemporary warfare must involve 
un-Christian hate. 

The last point may be quickly dismissed. There is no 
evidence whatever that the temptation to odium inimicitia 
which is condemned by Christian morals, as distinct from the 
permissible odium abominationis is any stronger to-day than at 
earlier times. It is probable that with the more general 
study of psychology it is reduced. The other contention 
makes a stronger appeal. All new weapons have been 
condemned as intrinsically immoral. The new instruments 
of war involve a greater destruction of the lives of those who 
are not soldiers. This, however, on some scale, has always 
been inherent in warfare, ‘ And many a childing mother then, 
and new-born baby died.’ Blockade is one of the oldest 
instruments of combat. 

What precisely does Catholic theology condemn in the 
methods of warfare? Vittoria lays it down, in his De Jure 
Belli, that it is never permissible in itself, and by direct inten- 
tion, to kill the innocent. (Fundamentum justi belli est injuria. 
Sed injuria non est ab innocente. Ergo non licet bello uti contra 
illum.) ‘The definition of the innocent is not altogether easy. 
It certainly should not cover all those who are not enrolled 
in the military forces. ‘I would submit,’ said General Sir 
George Macdonogh, addressing the International Law 
Association at Amsterdam last year, ‘that the civilian who 
makes munitions, who produces coal from the mines, who 
produces iron ore from the mines, who is in charge of oil 
installations, who is in charge of transport, is just as important 
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from the military point of view as a man in the fighting line.’ 
Undoubtedly, however, in modern war as in ancient war, a 
number of people who are, by any definition, innocent, will 
be killed. The plea for a fundamental change in the moral 
character of war rests on the assumption that this killing 
takes place directa intentione and that it is implicit in the nature 
of modern war that it should. 

Countenance is given to this idea by the emphasis on 
‘frightfulness’ in well-intentioned speeches designed to 
show the horrors of war. There is undoubtedly a great deal 
of exaggeration on this point. General staffs with munition 
works, railway lines and other legitimate objects of attack 
before them are hardly likely, on the narrowest ground of 
expediency, to divert much energy to deliberate baby-killing. 
Experience shows that frightfulness does not pay, for, except 
in dealing with primitive peoples, it only stiffens resistance. 
The Spanish Civil War was as fierce as any contemporary 
contest is likely to be, and the report of Dr. Emilio Mira on the 
ait-raid experiences is illuminating.® As Chief Psychiatric 
Inspector to the Republican Forces, Dr. Mira would have no 
prepossession in favour of understating the savagery on the 
other side. His conclusion is that ‘ what the average English 
reader has been told about the facts of bombardment in the 
crowded cities of Spain is exaggerated.’ His figures show 
that the number of people killed in 250 air raids in Barcelona 
was ‘almost identical with the number of deaths caused by 
street accidents (mainly car accidents) in the city during the 
same period of time (thirty months).’ This can hardly be 
reconciled with a theory of direct assaults on the civil popula- 
tion and it may be assumed that the raid fatalities, like the car 
fatalities, were per accidens. 

A situation is conceivable, as it always has been, in which 
a soldier might be ordered to commit a clearly immoral act. 
He might, for example, be asked to bomb an orphanage. 
In that case, any moralist will agree, his duty would be to 
refuse. It is a curiously confused argument, however, that 
a legitimate command may be refused to-day because an 
illegitimate one may be given to-morrow. Only one con- 
clusion can be drawn from the writings of the coterie of 
Catholic pacifists. They would like to quarrel with the 

8 British Medical Journal, June 17, 1939. 
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Catholic tradition on the subject of war and can avoid the 
appearance of doing so only by the argument of a fundamental 
change in the character of war itself. It is an ingenious 
application to theology of the rebus sic stantibus principle 
which some statesmen have found so useful in dealing with 
treaties. It would be unfortunate if a few very unrepresen- 
tative utterances created the impression that Catholicism 
and ‘conscientious objection’ will be found any more 
compatible in the present war than they have been in the past. 

The late Bishop Hedley, of Newport, in his Advent 
Pastoral in 1914, wrote to his flock of the special duties of a 
time of war. 


First [he said] there is our duty to our country. . . . If there 
were a law of Conscription, all whom such a law affected would be 
bound to obey it. . . . The country is in grave danger and anyone 
who neglects to help when he can help, violates the cardinal precept 
of justice, and is, to a greater or lesser degree, guilty in the sight of 


God. 


Cardinal Hinsley’s pastoral letter on the present war is 
equally clear on the duty of service at the command of ‘ our 
King and his counsellors, our lawful rulers.’ 


REGINALD J, DINGLE, 
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COMMENTARY 

August 315¢ 

To-pay, in this hot, tired city, we are like patients waiting for 
an operation.. For years we have suffered from a disease 
known variously as ‘ the crisis’ and ‘ the situation,’ and for 
yeats we have tried to cure it with drugs and purges, with 
patent medicines and artificial sunlight; but now, it seems, 
there is nothing for it but the surgeon’s knife ; and as hourly 
bulletins announcing our condition appear at the street corner, 
we review our case complainingly : such and sucha treatment, 
we say, only made the thing worse, as we said it would; it 
ought to have been properly diagnosed at the start ; we were 
wrong to trust that old general practitioner instead of getting 
in a specialist, and so on. 

Our complaints have a rhetorical sound ; but they pass the 
time, for to-day the bulletins provide little for us to argue 
about. Mystery men arrive in aeroplanes from Germany, and 
are rushed off in cars to secret destinations ; a Herr Schmidt 
comes and goes, nobody knows why; there is a sort of 
Phillips Oppenheim atmosphere. I ask a journalist what 
Fleet Street thinks about it all, and he says firmly : ‘ No war,’ 
which is, of course, a bad sign, like an official prophecy of the 
millenium. At six o’clock Fleet Street, whatever its views, is 
obliged to issue a bulletin which reads: Freer Mosiuisep, 
and at nine o’clock plans are broadcast for the evacuation of 
children and the calling up of Reservists. At ten we learn 
that Germany has broadcast sixteen demands as a basis for 
settling her ‘dispute’ with Poland, and the first is for the 
unconditional return of Danzig. 

It is a mild, moonlit night, as I go out to call on a friend, 
whose refugee maid opens the door and asks in a whisper : 
‘Ist Krieg?’ I shake my head: no, it isn’t Krieg yet. For- 
tunately we don’t understand one another well enough to 
converse about it. 
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September ist 

A thundery, glaring sort of day. The lane of news-bills 
through which my ’bus takes me to work is one long reitera- 
tion: PoLaNp INvADED—PoLAND INVADED—POLAND IN- 
VADED. Walking through Coventry Street, I pass a little 
troop of school children, kitbags slung on their backs, on 
their way to some place where they shall be safe from the 
grown-ups. It is a straggling procession, not yet very good at 
marching ; and as it turns a corner, by a news-bill which 
treads I Wirt GrvE THE Potes A LEsson—Hitler, one feels 
that the future goes with it, into hibernation, as it were. 

Farther down the street there is an exhibition of frayed 
nerves. A young man is shouting at an old man: ‘I don’t 
care who you are. My wife’s frightened enough as it is, with- 
out you frightening her, dashing up in your bloody car. 
What? Well, ’'m in a hurry too. I don’t care who you are. 
I’m just leaving to join my regiment. X is my name. Private 
X. Here, you can look at my papers. What? Well, I don’t 
care whether it’s of interest to you or not, and I don’t care 
who you are either .. .” 

Towards evening a news-van darts through the streets dis- 
playing another page of our miserable history. FRANCE AND 
Brrrain MosItisg, it says. 

At nine o’clock I grope my way out of a restaurant and 
stand on the kerbstone, unable to see anything whatever. As 
I wait for the development of some cat’s faculty to guide me 
to a*bus stop I recall that in my last Commentary I complained 
that London’s vehicles were too brightly lit. I withdraw the 
charge. A ’bus is now two rat’s eyes, a tram is two eyes and a 
nose, and entering either is an act of faith. The present black- 
out in the West End would, I think, have satisfied even that 
expert James Thomson, who provides me with a quotation as 
I advance, by a sort of dead reckoning, towards a hypothetical 
*bus stop. 

The city was of night, perhaps of death, 
But certainly of night .. . 
There is no doubt about it. 
ss 
September 3rd 

Provisionally an A.R.P. Warden in the borough where I 

live, I had been out most of the night and did not get up till 
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after eleven this morning. The headlines in my Sunday news- 
paper referred to the Government’s delay in coming to a 
decision about Germany. I turned on my wireless set and 
listened sleepily to a voice announcing that from now on 
cinemas and theatres would be closed. I began to attend to 
this voice, for now it was describing with some urgency the 
two sounds made by an air-raid siren. Not quite awake, I 
impressed on myself that this was important, that next time 
the sirens went off it would be the real thing; and at that 
moment the sirens wailed upwards distractedly and drooped 
and rose in that horrible cadence which the Home Office 
describes as ‘ warbling.’ I looked out of the window ; people 
were running to and fro in the square. Well, here it was: 
Krieg. 

Earlier risers had the advantage of me; they had had 
breakfast and had known for perhaps half an hour that we 
were at war; they had made the transition from discussing 
and imagining the thing to the thing itself, they had accepted 
the nightmare as true; but I confess that, required to make 
these adjustments in a moment and before breakfast, I was at 
aloss. It did not occur to me that the warning might imply 
an enemy squadron over Brighton or Holland. The noise of 
the sirens seemed to me the apprehensive wail of a neighbour- 
hood already aware of the descending bomb ; and I thought 
vaguely of getting my gas mask, remembered vaguely that it 
was a good thing to plug one’s ears with cotton wool, and 
ended by standing vaguely at the window, cancelled out. 
Nothing happened. It was a lovely, sunlit day ; the barrage 
balloons glittered in the blue sky ; the trees stirred lazily in 
the empty square. As I woke up, beginning to feel foolish, 
the ‘ all clear ’ sustained its comforting note. My wireless set, 
left on, repeated the announcement I should have heard an 
hour earlier: ‘ Since eleven o’clock this morning Britain has 
been at war with Germany.’ 


* * * * * 


On my way down to Piccadilly I become aware, with each 
mounting whine of the *bus engine, of a new conditioned 
reflex at work in my diaphragm, a reflex to wails and warblings, 
not yet adjusted to the official note. Other passengers, it 
seems, ate developing a reflex too. As the engine whines 
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upwards, I notice a general tendency to frown and fidget a 
little. No doubt we shall become more discriminating. 


* * * * * 


At midnight I put on a yellow oilskin suit, a pair of rubber 
knee-boots and a steel hat. With a respirator and whistle 
hung round my neck, a torch in one hand and a rattle in the 
other, looking like some Wellsian Nemesis, I step out on my 
‘sector.’ My instructions are to see that all windows are 
blacked out, and my sector is a troublesome one because it 
includes an enormous tenement. Blacking out a tenement is 
a laborious job. You find, say, a window ablaze on the seventh 
floor. There ate two possible methods of dealing with it. 
You can shout up at it and hope that a head will emerge for 
correction; but it is likelier that half a dozen heads will come 
poking round the blinds of half a dozen windows on other 
floors, and there will be a chorus of: ‘Is it mine, chum?’ 
Probably no head will appear at the lighted window ; but the 
other six will shout down asking you which window it is, and 
by the time you have explained its position, and six people 
have atgued about it, the light will probably have gone out. 
The second method is to memorise the position of the window, 
make a detour round into the labyrinth of courtyards, and try 
to locate it from inside. This involves a great deal of stair- 
climbing, hesitation, knocking and embarrassment ; but 
fortunately the tenants are as a rule unresentful and charming 
about it, even when you disturb the wrong household. 

To-night I spend an hour on the tenement ; and having 
dealt with a plague of chinks, and a Venetian blind like a 
lighthouse on the sixth floor, I clump round the easier streets, 
the three-storey houses where you can put lights out by 
shouting at them; but when I return to the tenement I find 
that, like a neglected rash, light has broken out again where 
I had supposed it cured. Another hour passes in groping 
exploration; and at length I stand in a neighbourhood 
reduced to total blackness, and I glower at it, I dare it to 
show another light. 

Actually, the worst period is over; everyone is in bed 
now ; and in the absolute dark I become aware of the noises 
of a sleeping district : the breathings and grunts, the groaning 
and snoring ; it is like a cattle-show. Here and there is the 
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sound of vomiting, and from a black basement somewhere a 
woman’s voice rises in shrill anger: ‘ All right, well just you 
leave me alone. That’s all I say, you leave me alone... . ” 

Suffering a little from Warden’s Feet, I find my way to a 
heap of sandbags and sit down with some fellow-Wardens 
and a fireman. The moon rises, and I hear this dialogue : 

* Pheebe’s up.’ 

“What do you mean, Phcebe’s up ?’ 

‘The moon’s up. Pheebe.’ 

* But why Phoebe ?’ 

“OT dunno. It was an expression they had in the last 
wat. Pheebe’s up, they said.’ 

Another man, an exponent of our most indelicate adjective, 
comments on the chances of an air-raid. He says: ‘ Jerry 
won't find it as easy as last time, *e won’t. W’y, I remember in 
the last war, I was living down Crystal Palace way ; out in 
the garden I was, along with my old mother, and I looks up 
and I sees the whole —— sky full of —— aeroplanes. Look 
up, mother, I says, look at all our ——— aeroplanes; w’y, 
I says, those Germans ain’t got a —— chance; and 
then —— me if they didn’t start dropping their —— 
bombs. They was Germans!’ It would be different 
now, he said. ‘Coo, I wouldn’t like to be a —— pilot up 
among all those balloons. Not —— likely.’ 

A long whistle sounds from somewhere near the Town 
Hall. We listen, and then we jump up; the air is suddenly 
full of wailing. We run out into the loud darkness blowing 
our whistles, and it is a relief to be able to do this, to make a 
lot of noise yourself. As I pass the tenement a man leans out 
of a window and shouts: ‘ Shut up that bloody noise there, 
can’t you! ‘There’s people trying to sleep in ere.’ He 
slams down the window ; he is very angry. I have been told 
to see that people get safely into a shelter, and I arrive at the 
entrance to find a cool, unhurried procession: girls in over- 
coats and pyjamas, old women tottering on sticks (‘ Just tell 
me where the step is, mister. Thank you, thank you.’). 
There is no panic, no excitement even. Here and there a 
woman carries a rolled blanket, and from the top of the roll 
emerges a small, downy head the size of a coconut. At 
length everyone is in the shelter—half the neighbourhood 
has stayed in bed, it seems. A few men stand outside, smoking 
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and looking at the sky. I ask them if they don’t want to go 
in too, and one of them says: ‘ We want to see if the old 
—— gets through.’ 

There is no sign of the old ——, but now there is a certain 
confusion. Somebody with an armlet goes by on a bicycle 
and says: ‘ All clear, chum.’ Somebody else shouts: ‘ No, 
no, stay where you are.” Somebody says somebody heard 
on the wireless it was all clear. The sirens reflect this un- 
certainty, for some warble on the left, while others sustain 
an all clear note on the right. We stand in a conflict of 
reflexes, like dogs in one of Pavlov’s unkinder experiments ; 
but at length the all clear sounds unmistakably. People 
emerge sleepily from the shelter and go home. 

Now the rumours come thick: the Germans got through 
to Coventry, were driven back at Brighton, were shot down, 
dropped bombs on Ramsgate ; somebody in the next borough 
had heard the guns, and so on. I set out on another round. 
Little groups gather in doorways for a time, talking it over ; 
but soon the neighbourhood settles down to sleep. About 
four o’clock, alarm clocks begin to go off in the tenement, 
and lights to go on. I tramp up the stairs, feeling both tired 
and tiresome. 

Dawn, which no Warden can prohibit, lights me to my 
house. As I go in—an outlandish figure in my steel hat, 
yellow oilskins and knee-boots, clutching my rattle—my cat 
sits and looks at me coldly, and I feel embarrassed on behalf 
of the lords of creation. It is not easy for us to live up to our 
animals just now. 

“EE OS ae ae 
September 16th 

‘Now,’ says our A.R.P. lecturer, ‘I want you to gather 
round and take a sniff of this. This is phosgene, and we have 
to be careful with it.’ He breaks a little phial the size of a 
toothpick on the table and we gather round. ‘ Take a sniff,’ 
he says, ‘ but don’t sniff too hard. It’s nasty stuff, this.’ We 
lean forward, sniffing cautiously. ‘ D’you get it?’ says the 
lecturer. ‘What does it smell of?’ ‘ Musty hay,’ we 
answer, because that is the official description ; but it seems 
to me a subtler smell than that, sweetish and tingling. I let 
it go as musty hay, however, and blow my nose; I don’t 
care for it. 
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We have already sniffed mustard gas, and argued about 
its ambiguous smell—mustard, onions or gatlic—a sort of 
Soho smell; and one man has insisted obscurely that ‘ it 
smells like canker: you know, like when you hold a penny 
in your hand for a while.’ Nov, last of all, we sniff the earthy 
geraniums of Lewisite, about which there is no argument ; 
and we go out into the hot afternoon with the smell of several 
sorts of destruction in our nostrils. 

As we turn the corner, we read on a news-bill : NO GAS 
WAR: HITLER’S PLEDGE, and this depresses us. If 
only he could have been prevented from giving his pledge ! 
But now Herr Hitler has a pledge to break, and I’m afraid 
our noses will have a lot to contend with in the near future. 


* * * * * 


Two popular tunes accompanied the last dragging days 
of crisis this summer—Deep Purple and One Day When We 
Were Young—but the war itself arrived, ironically, to the tune - 
of Boomps-a-Daisy ; a pleasant tune, which will have wretched 
associations for those of us who survive to remember it. 


Time is so headlong now that already the tunes of 1939 
seem dated and remote—pre-war. And The Lambeth Walk 
is, of course, a period piece. It was popular—do you 
remember ?—in 1938, in the days of the Czech Republic. 


ALEx GLENDINNING. 
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POEM 
THE CRISIS 


THE argument that in myself proceeds, 

Between the many demons and their breeds 

Of doubt, makes me’a world. My God must hear. 
And if there be no God but my own fear, 

Let fear be witness, I am now at stake. 

Time has engendered all, and dead-awake, 

I hold both dream and meaning. Iam law 
Stealing the paradox by which the awe 

Of guilt is overcome ; and I am chance, 

That jigs the universe to a devil’s dance. 

Last night, against the monstrous shapes of thought 
That call the sleeper to his act of trust, 
Mosquitoes made a pattern for the lust 

That lies in that last moment. I was sought 

By those foul eyelashed eyes (for so they seemed), 
As if the earth’s ingredients in me schemed 

To burst my blood and make me various ; 

While at the centre, like a spider clung 

My soul, but now entangled in its dung. 

The dark was cicatriced with wounds, and pus 
Fell with the blood like impure tears ; and dumb 
My mouth that had no word for God but doubt. 
If I had forgotten, all were out, 

And I at least made total—free or bound. 

But I had reason still, and all around 

The knowledge of the aery universe 

Burning with fruit and stars. I had come 

To Hell, where limb denying limb, desire 

Makes this its food, then that, and all must tire. 
At last I slept and dreamed, and it was good 

In that adventure of my solitude. 





POEM 


But on awakening I remembered most 
The messengers of evil, and was lost 
More terribly in day than in that night. 
Within, the night was purged not, and the day 
Was still unfolded ; but the morning-light 
Revealed the horror of my slothful flesh. 
And I could feel again the restlessness 
Of disbelief even in disbelief. 
I went towards the waters, and my clay 
Held wild communion with its own distress. 
God intervened not, even in my grief 
God was not God-away. I watched the mesh 
Hold-up the writhing fish. I cried for power 
To see the sky and river in such hour 
When dying we become the hope of dying 
And find ourselves perhaps in that last crying. 
I cried in vain. The leaves rolled down on me 
And blinded this brief summer ; and no tree 
Could comfort me with shadow. 

Now I try 
In the long yellow afternoon to cry 
Against my God, deny Him, summon Him, 
Make this a battle, be, in one defeat, 
The suicide of reason, and complete 
The death that swarms its discourse through my brain. 
The signs are all against me ; for I gain 
No love, I draw no innocence from Time. 
He will not lean towards me, will not deign 
To make the mystery certain. What’s my crime ? 
Am I too much myself, too much my rhyme, 
Too much the poppy painted passion’s hue, 
Too much the dreamer by the windowsill, 
Too much the earth that needs me? Be my will 
And I shall prove You in all things I do ! 
I am defeated. Am I yet Your own ? 
Ah, blasphemy and blasphemy ! 

Unknown 
Your God (perhaps no God of yours) 
For all the ever of your earthbound time, 
And now, perhaps, for ever. Day is dim 
For you and all your fellows. From the sky 
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Fall the great thunderbolts, and the brimstone pours 


Along your evil cities. 

Ah! Who spoke, 
Who spoke the words of doom? For I could die 
Loving my doom, if only I awoke 
Where all the possible beauty of the world 
And all impossible love round Heaven whirled, 
And vouchsafed my purged senses in the pit, 
Infinitely small and infinitely far ; 
If only I awoke where now I sit 
As dead in darkness as the deadest star. 


L. AARONSON. 
Les Andelys. 
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MR. SHAW’S ‘GENEVA’! 


BRUSHING aside the cynic’s suggestion that the best and 
brightest way of reviewing Gemeva would be to say that ‘ the 
illustrations are quite good,’ one must agree that the subject- 
matter of this, the latest of Mr. Shaw’s plays to be presented 
to the public in book form, has already, by the inexorable 
logic of events, been relegated to the now dim and historic 
past. Since Geneva was conceived, still more since it was 
last acted, the very framework and setting, the very title 
itself, all that gave it its immediacy and point, has ceased to 
have any meaning for the average reader. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether the title even as it stands is not in any case 
a misnomer, since more than half the action, the long third 
Act which has most impressed the popular imagination, takes 
place at The Hague. 

Apart then from the brilliantly comic but lightly touched- 
in figure of Miss Begonia Brown, whose personality, the 
quintessence of commonplace suburban womanhood (who 
is so disgusted that she is treated as if she were just ‘ any 
ordinary typist ’), provides the somewhat fragile link between 
the scattered parts, and the serious and dignified study of the 
Judge, a study almost unique for Mr. Shaw in its grave and 
youthful charm, what remains? The comic exposition, or 
mote properly here perhaps the comic exposure, of that 
section of the League of Nations known as the International 
Committee for Intellectual Co-operation, has already, in the 
original construction of the play, been shifted slightly out 
of focus, in accordance with one of those technical tricks 
which, particularly in such plays as The Apple Cart, The 
Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles and Too True to be Good, gives 
the feeling that Mr. Shaw is at times a little uncertain of the 
direction of his attack. It has therefore, from an artistic 

1 Geneva, a Fancied Page of History in Three Acts, by Bernard Shaw, illustrated by 
Feliks Topolski. (Constable, 5s.; cloth edition, 7s. 6d.) 
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point of view, and now in the light of subsequent international 
happenings, lost any value it had, and we are left with a series 
of contemporary portraits—in varying degrees of relief— 
that is, in varying degrees of abstraction—of those typically 
modern individuals who argue, speak and act, either by 
self-appointment or by selective symbolisation, for the 
nations they ‘ represent.’ 

The play has therefore been considered by its critics 
largely as a political cartoon. Everybody recognised and 
chuckled delightfully over the Sir Orpheus Midlander: ‘I 
watn you—I beg you—do not frighten us. We ate a simple 
well-meaning folk, easily frightened. And when we arte 
frightened we are capable of anything, even of things we 
hardly care to remember afterwards. Do not drive us in 
that direction. Take us as we are; and let be. Pardon my 
dull little speech. I must not take more of your time.’ 
And Bombardone’s naive summary of his own astounding 
career: ‘I consolidated my country as a nation, a white 
nation. I then added a black nation to it and made it an 
empire!’ Nor did the poster admonition not to miss seeing 
and hearing Hitler, Mussolini and Chamberlain at the Saville 
Theatre, which accompanied the later months of its run in 
London, give the critics the lie. The intention of the author 
is now carried a stage further, for, whereas in the acted version 
Bombardone and Battler were draped in a fancy dress suited 
to their spiritual significance, the one as a sort of Coriolanus, 
the other as a blond and wilting Lohengrin, clad in armour 
bright and moving to the well-known strains, in the version 
now printed there is no indication of this in the stage direc- 
tions. Battler is simply ‘a middle-aged gentleman with a 
resolutely discontented look.’ And the drawings by 
Topolski, which form a separate subject of interest, reveal 
these characters as obvious caricatures of the present-day 
leaders, in modern costume. 

The play raises in rather an acute form the whole problem 
of the contemporary attitude-to Mr. Shaw and his work. 
Mr. Shaw has lived so long that it is fatally easy to assume 
that one knows what any given generation is thinking about 
him, without one’s realising the changes which are taking 
place all the time, both in Mr. Shaw’s own attack on his 
problems, and in the response of his audiences. After having 
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launched in his own person what was, for the ‘ Nineties,’ 
the heretical theory of ‘ Art with a Purpose,’ and a revolu- 
tionary purpose at that, he found himself in the early post-war 
period struggling against a literature whose material was 
increasingly the very private world of the artist himself. 
For ten years now we have had the reinstatement of literature 
with a purpose: but whereas Mr. Shaw aimed mainly at 
upsetting the complacency of his Age, whether among the 
sheep or the goats, leaving the leaven of his dialectic to do 
its own work, the new propagandists, Messrs. Auden, 
Spender and Day Lewis and the others, give us plainly to 
understand what they would like us to think, and what 
political complexion they would have us take on. Hence 
Mr. Shaw, at one time the paradoxical and much-abused 
revolutionary, has, after being considered and docketed as 
the pure dramatist whose place is beside Moliére, finally 
entered upon a period when he is hotly condemned because 
his work is not directional in the modern sense. An apprecia- 
tion of his disruptive fun survives, probably because the new 
dramatists, although they build up a more comprehensive 
synthesis of the times than he does, are completely lacking 
in all sense of the Comic. When they attack, they either 
reduce their people to the flatness of the daguerrotype, as 
with Mr. and Mrs. A in The Ascent of F6, or produce merely 
static caricatures, as with the group of Imperialists in the same 
play. 

What, then, is being continually overlooked is the fact 
that Mr. Shaw is essentially the Comic Writer, even, as the 
seventeenth century would have said, with a truer conception 
of what Coleridge was to call the ‘ Exs Entium,’ the Comic 
Poet. He is therefore compelled in his handling of life to 
conform at all points to the demands of Comedy. It is this 
that made him so different from those great numbers of his 
predecessors and early contemporaries for whom Realism 
was the one thing that mattered. But if the universe is to 
be presented under a comic synthesis—and it is a defensible 
position (one which, according to the hint at the end of 
The Symposium, Aristophanes appears to have maintained 
successfully in that argument which Plato confesses himself 
too drunk to report) that such a synthesis is in the end the 
highest—then certain concessions must be made. 
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This our Moderns ate unwilling to do. They demand 
that Mr. Shaw should move with the times: and in this 
limited sense—that having played the fool and spread the 
spirit of irreverence, in a period when solemnity and pompo- 
sity ruled in high places, he should now, when international 
events and leading figures assume the characteristics of 
knockabout farce, cease to play the fool, and become the 
serious and tragic prophet which he might have become after 
Ass Far as Thought Can Reach and Saint Joan. ‘They, and toa 
considerable extent we, have in fact simply failed to make 
these necessaty concessions, and have also failed to recognise, 
as a contemporary of Moliére or of Aristophanes would have 
done, the eternal and fundamental sanity that there must be 
in the Comic Poet. This is not surprising, since, even in 
our appreciation of Moliére, we are inclined as a nation to 
propose our standards, and to see him as conforming to them, 
in terms of life rather than in terms of Comedy. 

Comedy has something of the same relation to life as 
pute mathematics has to the universe of perception: it is 
by comparison an intellectual dance of abstractions. It has 
certain demands of balance and symmetry in its construction : 
and its characters should always—behind their personal 
idiosyncrasies, which provide both actor and audience with 
material for fun, but do not in any sense constitute Comedy— 
stand symbolically, or better perhaps algebraically, for types 
of the human mind. The first act of Geneva, with its paral- 
lelism of Anglican Bishop and Communist Commissar, is 
developed in conformity with this Comic spirit, though the 
threefold fainting of the former as the truth dawns upon him 
offers an awkward example of Mr. Shaw’s tendency to spoil 
his work by childish buffoonery. Blake detected this 
symbolic aspect of the creations of the Comic Poet, in his 
analysis of the Prologue to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. For 
him, the pilgrims are types eternal to all ages: he finds them 
equally well embodied in the Greek divinities. For him, 
Chaucer has merely called them into being under one of their 
‘vegetable forms.’ It would be possible to work out a 
somewhat similar scheme with Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, which is, properly speaking, one of the finest philo- 
sophical comedies in the world, and yet classifiable as a farce, 
thereby providing the answer to Chesterton’s query as to 
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whether we were quite right in assuming that a writer neces- 
satily descended in the literary scale when he wrote farce 
after tragedy. 

Mr. Shaw at any rate has shown, in the popular view with 
Saint Joan, and perhaps even more brilliantly with The Doctor’s 
Dilemma, that triumph of pure and intellectual art, where he 
conceivably touches his highest point as a dramatist, that the 
Comic Poet, as Aristophanes contended, can indeed master 
the mode of Tragedy. But the spectacle of the Tragic Poet 
achieving perfection in the art of Comedy, even if he is a 
Shakespeare, has not yet been vouchsafed to us. Tragedy 
involves a much mote intense distortion of the spontaneous 
human teaction to any given situation. Laughter is, in its 
very nature, an instrument for the mastering of environment : 
teats are a concession to the apparently irresistible, but 
possibly illusory, march of fatality. 

The type of comedy with which we have to deal in Geneva 
has often been described as Aristophanic. Certainly there 
are few more obvious terms in which to describe Mr. Shaw’s 
latest work. But in using the term one must be careful to 
remember the wide areas of typically Aristophanic material 
which make no appeal to Mr. Shaw’s genius. Apart from 
the complete absence of obscenity there is first of all the lyric 
element, which in the Greek poet is not only of the very 
highest order, but makes a most important contribution to 
the comedy itself, and dictates certain points of method. 
Owing to its theoretically divine origin, the Chorus, during 
periods of censorship, alone retained its immunity from the 
charge of libel. The general scheme of comedy was therefore 
to attack in the Chorus in the most ditect manner such abuses 
as were the subject of the play, and to develop caricature 
portraits of the human victims during the course of com- 
pletely farcical and unreal situations. Deprived of the 
licence of the Chorus, Mr. Shaw is compelled, in The Apple 
Cart and On the Rocks, as well as in Geneva, to reproduce 
situations which bear some obvious relation to real politics. 
Parody, too, was another very important element. Whole 
passages, both of dialogue and of chorus, lose their point if 
we ate unacquainted with the tragic or epic or lyric writers 
who have served as unwilling models. Mr. Shaw does not 
share Mr. James Joyce’s love of, and capacity for, this sort 
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of literary buffoonery. There ate, it is true, instances of its 
use in Shaw—in The Doctor’s Dilemma, for instance, with its 
wonderfully ill-assorted quotations or pseudo-quotations 
from Shakespeare’s ‘ meditations ’ on Death—but the later 
political comedies limit themselves to the use of catchwords 
and phrases belonging to the victims themselves. 

What then is left? We have the critical and frequently 
though not invariably hostile treatment of the national type. 
The Athenian of the Old Comedy, the John Bull of Attica 
was liable to more merciless and less sympathetic handling 
than the Englishman of Mr. Shaw’s plays. ‘True, the latter, 
particularly in his Liberal reincarnation, had long formed the 
stock butt of the author’s wit and comic ingenuity, Britannus, 
Broadbent and Stogumber being among the outstanding 
representatives. As an Irishman, Mr. Shaw, in spite of all 
his power of intellectually devastating logic, cannot conceal 
some sort of admiration for the half-unconscious way in 
which these figures of fun ‘ get away with it.’ Geneva supplies 
a supreme example with ‘ Sir Midlander,’ as the Dutch Judge 
insists on calling him, a heaven-sent instance of a living model 
which follows in minute detail the paradox of the English 
character, as conceived and evolved by Mr. Shaw in those 
earlier studies. 

Then, we have the vivid caricaturing of the living political 
figures. This began in Back to Methuselah, where in Part 2 
Burge and Lubin echo the temperaments, cat-calls and relative 
situations of the two most eminent politicians of the first 
World War. Their introduction seemed at the time a sort of 
silly circus buffoonery, one of those failures of taste into 
which his comic irreverence sometimes leads Mr. Shaw. But 
he needed politicians of some kind to whom the Brothers 
Barnabas could expound their theories of human longevity, 
and he chose models everyone could recognise. The 
caricaturing, however, is not there, or in Geneva, ot in any 
of the later political comedies, except perhaps The Apple 
Cart, of that violent, buffoonish type to which Aristophanes 
exposes his main victim—his Cleon or his Euripides. 
That style of attack is reserved for the characters who are 
nothing much beyond abstract types, the Bishop, the 
Newcomer and the Widow, for instance, in Geneva. The 
more fantasticated of the recent comedies, Too True to be 
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Good, and mote especially The Simpleton of the Unexpected 
Isles, with the creation of Janga, Kanchin, Maya and Vachti, 
the four mysterious beings, born of the union of East and 
West, who are not meant to think, but who, mere mechanised 
emotions, can only yelp out headlines and slogans as do their 
counterparts in real life, illustrate the same method. 

The treatment of the recognisable public figures is more 
that which Aristophanes uses for those minor but historical 
personages to whom he is sympathetic. The two generals 
of The Knights, Nicias and Demosthenes, are depicted in the 
style of friendly caricature, their shortcomings, idiosyn- 
crasies and tricks of speech being noted with loving care, 
as in the work of the modern English cartoonists, and exag- 
gerated just enough to justify their inclusion in a comedy. 
It is only in this limited aspect, and in the fact that he bases 
his work on the political interests of the time, that Mr. Shaw 
may rightly be considered Aristophanic. 

Although, therefore, popular feeling would regard Mid- 
lander, Bombardone, Battler and Flanco with varying degrees 
of favour, and would, not with any serious justification, 
expect the author to reflect something of its own attitude, he 
actually does endeavour in every case to produce a perfectly 
unbiassed portrait. And the strength of the comedy lies 
ptecisely in that. His farcical incidents allow him to construct 
a series of points of discussion. ‘The characters are given 
the external appearance which they wear in real life, and then 
they are allowed to speak. But they use practically the 
language already used in other connections by their distin- 
guished prototypes. The well-known catchwords and tags 
are all incorporated to provide a sort of caricature signature, 
like the pheasant and the mangold of Lloyd George, in 
Strube. 

The dialogue has been accused of lacking brilliance ; but 
although the real value of the play lies in its exhibition of the 
comedy innate in the whole world situation, it is impossible 
not to admire the slickness of the dramatic style, the deft way 
in which ideas are placed so as to secure in their moments 
of contact the maximum comic effect, the special rhythm and 
order of the sentences, which makes them so much more 
living than they would ever be, even in the best of Mr. 
Shaw’s plain prose. The final effect is not unlike that of the 
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discussions in the novels of Peacock, who used to ‘ lift’ long 
extracts from the printed works of his victims, or else produce 
a completely cynical justification of some indefensible position 
they had adopted, on the assumption that they could only 
have atrived at that position in that way, and then evolve an 
exterior which had a comic correspondence with the mentality 
thus revealed. On the stage, of course, one needs to be at 
once more subtle and more direct. Flanco’s self-justification, 
that he stands for Government by Gentlemen and not by 
Cads, is quite in the Peacockian tradition. To some extent 
this method enters into the treatment of Sir Orpheus, where 
he expounds the intentions of his Government: ‘ We have 
no speculative plans. We shall simply stick to our beloved 
British Empire, and undertake any larger cares that Providence 
may impose on us.’ But with Bombardine and Battler, 
Mr. Shaw was compelled, in this particular play, to be more 
open in his attack. We not only hear, we see, the eminent 
originals, in the printed version even more than in the 
theatre. 

For this, to a considerable extent, Mr. Shaw is indebted, 
as my opening remarks may have suggested, to the numerous 
decorations of Mr. Feliks Topolski, the young Polish artist 
whose work has become increasingly well known in English 
journals since he first came over to record the Jubilee, in 
1935, for the Wiadomosci Literackie of Warsaw. Those 
earlier drawings, published in this country as London Spectacle, 
show, amid a variety of influences—the sophistication of 
Guys, the quivering satirical outline and peppered back- 
grounds of Grosz, the impressionism of Daumier, and, in 
moments of calligraphic intensity, Raoul Dufy—a pronounced 
attistic personality, informed by an active and vigorous wit 
and skilled draughtsmanship. Since then, Mr. Topolski has 
developed more particularly the use of those wavering and 
streaky strokes, one might almost say scribbles, to suggest, 
paradoxically enough, solidity and mass. He frequently 
shows in Geneva a new mastery in the construction of pattern 
and contrast which reminds one of Rowlandson, or of the 
great eighteenth-century English genre painters whom he is 
so eager toemulate. The depiction of the various confronta- 
tions of Bombardine and Battler in the third act, especially 
those on pages 61, 63 and 98, reveal to what extent the activity 
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and vigour of his first pictures have been supplemented by a 
growing power of design. 

Remembering that the ‘world premiére’ of The App 
Cart took place in a Warsaw theatre, one is pleasantly reminded 
that this is not the first time Mr. Shaw has benefited by Polish 
artistic collaboration. Is there something in the Polish and 
Irish temperaments, perhaps some spirited touch of the same 
lively sophistication, that makes them, at certain moments, 
so mutually sympathetic ? 


BENJAMIN GILBERT Brooks. 


Vor. CKXVI—No. 752 9* 
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MR. BRITLING IS SEEN THROUGH? 


Mr. WELLS tells us about his ‘ disposition to a brave-looking 
optimism.’ As an instance of brave-looking optimism his 
recent pronouncement on the fate of mankind makes odd 
reading. 

A few years ago Mr. Wells, as one of the best-known 
English writers with a vast influence over a wide public, was 
entrusted by an intelligent Hungarian film-producer with 
huge sums of money and a practically free bill to do what 
he liked with a view to making a film about the future. 
Here, one thought, is a great occasion. The most popular 
and mechanically ingenious form of entertainment the world 
has ever seen, with its potentialities for good or ill on a vast 
scale, is put into the hands not of a semi-educated Hollywood 
producer with his eye on the box-office, but of one of the 
most intelligent and idealistic self-styled ‘ progressives.’ 
What will he do with his huge public, with this marvellous 
medium of the talking film, with the hundreds of thousands 
of pounds made available to him by an imprudential group of 
money-ownets ? This was the opportunity of Wells’ lifetime 
to deliver himself; unembarrassed by the novelty of film 
technique, as a more purely ‘literary’ author might have 
been, Wells was the very man to seize the moment, to exploit 
the technicians, to revel in the scientific marvels of film- 
production, to give his message. The big thrill was, what 
would the message be ? 

Mr. Wells dressed up pretty girls with celluloid angels’ 
wings, and delivered the following message : ‘ War is coming. 
It will devastate the world. It will be followed by famine 
and pestilence and the total breakdown of civilisation. In 
gtoping darkness human beings will split into tribes, tyrannised 
by dictatot-gangsters, all ready to prey upon each other as 
well as upon their subjects.’ Was there no ray of hope? 

1 The Fate of Homo Sapiens, by H. G. Wells. Secker & Warburg. 
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Yes, Wells had an idea to relieve the gloom of his film. At 
the end the world would be saved by the technical man, who 
would step in to rebuild the world which the feeble ‘ intel- 
lectuals’ had led to destruction. A number of aviators, 
impatient of the chaotic muddle, would step in, override the 
gangsters and build a new world full of air-conditioned, 
artificially lighted underground habitations. The triumph 
of these aviators, the hope of the world, turned out to be like 
a singularly poor imitation of an early German silent film. 
At this point a number of the younger generation, whose 
youth had been influenced by Mr. Wells’ ideas, definitely 
turned away. Even the most faithful, if they had any youth 
left, remarked like Enobarbus at Antony’s fall: ‘I will seek 
some way to leave him.’ 

Wells has had four years to think over his ideas. Now, 
at the brink of catastrophe, he delivers the goods again. To 
cheer us on our wat, he sends us his message. The same 
goods, the same message. His ‘disposition to a brave- 
looking optimism’ has inspired him to tell us once again 
that the worst is to be expected ; and the gist of all he has to 
say amounts to this—that man, homo sapiens, is a fool. 

In the face of this extraordinary bankruptcy on the part 
of an author whose talent produced many pleasant inventions, 
and a number of less felicitous day-dreams, but who—above 
all—helped to spread that desire for change and suspicion of 
the old institutions which made it urgently necessary for our 
generation to find new things to believe, there is a sense of 
betrayal. How comes it, one asks, that Wells and—in his 
way—Shaw had so little up their sleeves to offer us when 
the crucial days came? Shaw offered us as an answer to 
Communism a shrug, which seemed to say: ‘I cannot 
commend these methods, this violence ; let others go ahead 
and do the murdering—but really, I see no alternative.’ 
And his reply to Fascism: that after all, there was a lot in it. 
Wells, with his schoolboy toys of prophecies and utopias and 
gyroscopes, suddenly uttering the most ghastly opinions as 
if his disgust of the world sprang from a new disgust at 
himself (unconscious—he is as bland and complacent as ever 
on the surface) because he had been playing at gyroscopes 
while a dreadful and sinister reality, standing behind him on 
the nursery floor, had looked over his shoulder, and he—so 
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awate, so intelligent, so speculative—quite snaware of the 
presence! So that when he calls homo sapiens a fool, one is 
tempted to think that he is calling himself a fool and annoyed 
at it! How did all this happen ? How have we been betrayed 
by our thinkers ? 

"These well-meaning, utopian thinkers recall irresistibly 
the grotesque but pathetic ‘ Liberal’ uncle in Dostoevsky’s 
Possessed. ‘That uncle who was so clever, so up-to-date 
(Wells quotes all the latest books, none of the old; the only 
allusion to a dead author is to Gissing), who, above all, was 
so ‘ progressive’ ; but who was revealed in the days of terror 
as a snivelling, alarmed and frightened pedagogue, whose 
ideas shrivelled down to personal vanity, that dreadful, 
ineffective vanity of the intellectual leader who has played 
frivolously with dangerous ideas. It was no accident, indeed 
it is the key to the book (probably the greatest and most 
revealing prophecy of the growth of revolutionary destruc- 
tivism in literature), that the uncle’s pupils were the Nihilists, 
the destroyers, the ‘ possessed’ who rushed down to the sea 
like swine to drown. Nihilism is the nephew—if not the 
son—of idealism, when that idealism is inaccurate, vague, 
unptecise. 

Vague, idealistic, unprecise, Wells has always been. That 
seems to be the answer to our amazed exclamation : ‘ How 
did these wise men bring us to this pass, and then cry havoc ?’ 
—with nothing to offer but the bland suggestion that man 
must change, somehow achieve a new mentality ‘ by educa- 
tion’ (Wells does not tell us how). But, of course, man 
cannot change (Wells ‘doesn’t think he will’). So that there 
is no alternative but the black despair which he now offers 
to us in relays of 80,000 words at 85. 6d. 

Imptecision, undoubtedly, is the clue. And the cause ? 
Vanity. Wells has always dramatised himself. ‘ Mr. 
Britling ’—that half-comic but brilliant little bourgeois, who 
* saw us through ’ the last war—has become a shoddy creature 
by now. To-day, we see through him. What is this huge 
attempt to drag everything into one book, to net the universe 
in a skein of speculations, to ‘ encyclopedise’ ? Roughly, it 
amounts to ambition ; to the desire to reach a wide public, 
to impose on that public Wells’ own vision of himself as a 
brooding and significant little man who does our thinking 
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fot us. But does he? The breadth and imprecision of his 
writings, which he excuses with words like ‘ synthesis’ and 
‘ecology,’ and for which he claims the justification that a 
world-vision is necessary, boil down—when it comes to 
analysing them—to sheer superficiality. If Wells had not 
been so intent with this looking-glass picture of himself as a 
sage he would have been led down some road of deeper 
study, he would have had something more profound to offer 
than these summary popularisations of fashionable thought. 
How shallow his thinking appears, if we compate it—for 
example—to a Christian thinker like Berdyaev who does not 
aim at the masses ; how futile his psychology, compared to 
that of a Proust or even of a Thomas Mann! If the attack is 
personal and bitter it is because we who have followed Wells 
until our adult minds asserted themselves have reason to be 
bitter with a leader who tells us that we are fools because we 
cannot change, and that ‘death, mutilation, poisoning or 
mental collapse’ await us, and that this is inevitable because 


of some tomfool analogy drawn in the first chapters from 


pseudo-science. 

Hete we reach another essential point: the pseudo- 
science. Wells tries to make us see world events in the light 
of impersonal forces, new inventions and surplus youth as 
the root causes of war. This minimising of the human 
element, this denial of human responsibility, has strange 
results. It leads, for example, to a denial of wat-guilt. On this 
subject Wells writes: ‘The states where the pressure of 
these forces, because they were most pent-up, has produced 
its maximum effect in menace and belligerent gestures, will 
be marked as the aggressor states and loaded with war-guilt 
even before the war begins.’ Just that. In certain circum- 
stances, human beings will, do and must behave in a certain 
way. This is ‘science,’ and we are assured repeatedly 
throughout the book, as if we might find it hard to swallow 
(as indeed we do), that it is ‘ irrefutable’ and ‘ accepted’ by 
some body of mysterious experts who have really studied 
biology. Here is the very weakness of Wells’ position ; 
the materialism which, because he loathes and despises Marx, 
he calls Darwinian; the doctrine of ‘ inevitability’ which 
denies the human will and conscience. This weakness 
becomes plain when we observe that it involves a contradic- 
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tion in the argument of Wells himself. Throughout, he 
implies that man’s only hope is to ‘ change’ by re-educating 
himself. He makes no suggestion more practical than this 
sudden and self-imposed change. That is the gist and 
message of his book. Yet bogus science which inspires him 
denies this vast potentiality of freewill. He cannot believe 
in it, because of his pseudo-scientific attitude. He tells us 
he cannot believe it. Hence the despair. That is what has 
led him, and us—till we gave him up—to this pass. Good- 
bye, Mr. Wells. 

He gives us, in this book, a mind-portrait of himself as a 
‘sample of a generation.” As Wells has always pretended— 
at least-—to an interest in the mind-processes of the generations 
which followed him (a rather painful attempt to keep up-to- 
date is what this paternal interest looks like nowadays), let us 
return the compliment. He seems quite unaware of what we 
feel, so he ought to be interested. Besides, it is really 
impossible to go on analysing his gloomy conclusions. 
This, then, Mr. Wells, is the cycle of thought in our genera- 
tion, characteristic—at any rate—of a great many of us, 
whether we have thought things out and defined our attitude 
or (like most of us) just lived the cycle and discovered 
ourselves in a new place. 

After the war, of course, there was the wit, the ivory 
castle, the Taoism of the intellectuals of whom Wells justly 
takes Aldous Huxley as the type. This was, in the field of 
affairs, a despair, a wat-weariness, a turning inward. Finding 
no moral attitudes to take up, we expended our minds in 
experimental thinking, some of it ingenious, some of it 
amusing, some of it sad stuff. Take the esoteric writing of 
Joyce and the surrealists as examples of this phase. Gide, 
too, became popular—thinking away beyond the bounds of 
morality ; and Proust, analytic and zsthetic—his attitude as 
a citizen defined purely by the accidents of wealth and the 
dictates of fastidiousness. Wells calls that the Fatuous 
Twenties. Well, it was an esthetic phase; and Wells has 
never been strong on esthetics ; he tells us—‘I was less and 
less interested in the artistic business.’ The value of that 
phase in literature has yet to be assessed. But in morals it was 
a period of Nihilism. 


Next, came the various ‘ crashes ’ and we found ourselves 
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in a tumbling world where it was impossible to ignore the 
events around us, and the claims of alternative systems to 
have their intellectual basis examined. As Wells himself 
points out, the revolting generation took ardently to various 
kinds of revolutionary theory, and found Communism the 
most-convenient and best-organised regiment to join. The 
same vague and generous and dangerous idealism which had 
inspired Wells’ utopias inspired the young to adopt a creed 
the consequences of which they had not really thought out. 
But the unscrupulousness, the callousness with regard to 
means—against these objections the young people found 
themselves unarmed. ‘They were ready to be unscrupulous, 
because they had been trained in Wellsian bogus science, 
with its disrespect for the human entity, for the oneness of 
each human being as compared with the sweep of social forces 
which Wellsian ‘ ecology’ had summed up with benign and 
irreverent impersonality. The young were prepared to 
justify anything ; they were incapable of attributing blame. 
The Wellsian attitude to-day towards wat-guilt is typical of 
the non-moral inability to blame which afflicted the generation. 

But facts were too much for the young idealists. The 
Russian tyranny and massacres, the readiness to push over a 
toppling world which included all the best that we have known 
and the rise of more blatantly evil forces in Germany gave us 
furiously to think. We were not blind to the element of 
revolutionary idealism in both systems ; how could we be ? 
we had shared it. How, then, had idealism led to hell ? 
We discovered with a shock that there are moral distinctions, 
that bad exists ; we found that the only safeguard against it 
was the individual conscience. Timidly at first, but with 
increasing energy, we began to examine those consciences. 
We began to exercise them, their flaccid muscles grown soft ; 
but the knowledge of good and evil there, startlingly bright 
and our only light in the awful darkness. Where had we gone 
wrong ? 

In the formula of Nietzsche of Lion, Camel, Child is found 
the best symbol of the discovery which our generation then 
made. That destructive pride, that courage to sweep aside 
which the Wellsian generation of socialist utopians had 
fostered, was the Lion. He has his beauty and his strength. 
He is utterly necessary to the equipment of the full man. 
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But they had overpraised him. By overstating the destructive 
side (in this book Wells has not one good word for the past— 
for the achievements of civilisation, and he examines religions 
only on their superstitious side and never a word of the 
Christian ethic), Wells, Shaw and the rest of them had under- 
mined the power of the individual conscience. They had 
overpraised the Lion, but forgotten the Camel; who must 
kneel and take on his load of responsibility and then proceed 
with the simplicity of a Child. Our rebelliousness had been 
all to the good, but it had to be modified by conscience. 
We woke up one morning, and said: ‘ bad exists, and must 
be resisted!’ This naive and belated discovery (don’t let’s 
blame Wells & Co.; which does not mean that we may not 
assess their responsibility, as we are doing) put us in a mind 
to defend the goods we knew. And the spectacle of Russia 
ready to co-operate with the Nazi enemy in pushing over the 
elaborate fabric, which turned out to be so delicate and so 
much less ‘ established ’ than we used to think, brought out 
in naphtha-flare clarity the many goods of our civilisation 
which we did not want to lose. Man cannot ‘change’; he 
must progress. Then, for heaven’s sake, don’t let’s sacrifice 
the progress—the little progress, if you like (we know the 
shortcomings and even the tyrannies of the Empire ; we have 
visited it, to see for ourselves, and found it better than the 
tyranny which is threatened)—which had been made. The 
alarm had woken us up with a shock to what we have, and 
to its fragility. Urgent, now, to protect the walls; to prop 
them, if need be, with our bate shoulders. 

And Mr. Wells contributes a weaty push on the 
destructive side. 

Eric SIEPMANN. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE CITY CHURCHES 


‘ ENGLAND alone,’ it has been said, ‘ has received the ‘ power 
of assimilating new ideas without breaking with the past.’ 
This is wisdom which the incoming Bishop of London will 
doubtless have in mind, when he comes to face the problems 
and resources of the first Diocese in Christendom. For 
Westcott agreed with Gladstone in this, that London, 
Calcutta, Sydney are the three cardinal centres of the reformed 
Church. And the problems to be dealt with in the Metro- 
politan Diocese at this stage are, by common consent, 
immense. The growth of new suburbs, of populations so 
vast that they outstrip the present possibility of providing 
them with sufficiency of churches, is, in itself, enough to tax 
the courage and sap the vigour of any administrator. Yet, 
the fresh energy of younger minds must grapple with the 
issue. 

The very natural temptation of every spiritual adminis- 
trator is to take less account of interests esthetic or archzo- 
logical, than of needs for ecclesiastical equipment. Why 
should not apparently otiose and ill-attended churches, what- 
ever their historic and architectural associations, be exchanged 
for money, from which churchless districts could be served ? 
Why make a fetish of Sir Christopher Wren and Grinling 
Gibbons when so many souls are disinherited of their rights ? 
Why prate about civic beauty and our heritage from the past, 
when Church finance is strained to the breaking point, and 
so many millions of ‘hidden capital’ wait in these valuable 
sites ? So did the problem appear to Temple—Creighton— 
Winnington-Ingram, successive Bishops of London. From 
spiritual overseers in their great dilemma, sympathy cannot 
be withheld. Each of these three made attempts towards 
reconstruction, which often implied a large measure of destruc- 
tion; and everyone of them was defeated, in his full purpose, 
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by irresistible local patriotism and esthetic interests. In one 
special case, Bishop Temple refused for a whole year to 
appoint a rector to a vacancy, hoping that he could amalga- 
mate two parishes, sell a site for £200,000, and save much on 
endowments. The legal opposition of parishioners com- 
pelled him to abandon his proposals. That church is now, 
forty-five years later, one of the more active in the City. 
The Commission appointed by Bishop Creighton made 
recommendations of so drastic a nature that a very acute 
judge of public opinion shrank from publishing it. This 
may be said: that it recommended extensive amalgamation 
of parishes under one chief—with commensurate saving of 
revenue, and some demolitions. What happened to the 
Report of the 1919 Commission, appointed by Bishop 
Ingram, is well within the memory of many. Its guiding 
mind had been Bishop Browne, Canon of St. Paul’s before he 
was Bishop of Bristol, where the City Church problem was 
not unknown. The outstanding points of this Commission’s 
Report were, that nineteen churches should go by the board 
and their sites be sold. ‘That four principal churches, with 
chaplaincies attached, should supply the spiritual needs of 
London City. The opposition to this scheme set up by 
high churchmen, archeologists, admirers of Wren’s archi- 
tecture and lovers of the City, aided by the formal protest 
at the bar of the House by Lord Mayor and Corporation, was 
in the end successful. But not until various conclusions had 
been clearly reached. Among them were these: that historic 
churches in the capital of the Empire were an imperial 
heritage, and were not to be lightly tampered with by any 
ecclesiastic, however high-minded, or any diocesan conference, 
however ill-informed. The Ordinary might shuffle and shift 
his personnel at will: that was his affair. But fabrics, which 
enshrined the finest work of master-craftsmen and which 
were well-used oases of rest for harried merchantmen (even 
if neglected as places for regular worship at statutory times) 
were the concern of the citizens at large; this feeling was as 
strong in Melbourne and Montreal as in Mincing Lane and 
Threadneedle Street. It is unlikely that it will be ever 
challenged again: for the cult of London grows yearly, and 
begets worthy pride in the generations who have made it 
and the devotion which it represents. It should be said that 
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Lord Hugh Cecil, dissenting from some conclusions of the 
1919 Commission, gave it as his opinion that the position of 
every church should be judged on its own merits. No 
wholesale condemnation of fabrics was permissible. This 
is, in effect, what has happened since. The so-called 
‘Church Invisible,’ All Hallows, Lombard Street, has 
been condemned and its parish united with that of King 
Edmund, Lombard Street. It was wanting in any great 
archeological distinction and needed large sums spending 
on its walls. Small opposition was encountered to this 
particular reform. 

There are forty-five churches left in the City out of the 
132 which existed in 1300. Some were burnt down in the 
Great Fire and never rebuilt. Others—and they very 
precious examples of Sir Christopher’s work—have been 
demolished in the last century, before our generation had 
awaked to the need of preserving what was old and beau- 
tiful. Grouping of parishes under one rector, with possibly 
sixteen churchwardens, has been the common course. But 
the public conscience compels close watching of endowments 
which may, in wrong hands, show little worthy return. 
Then is heard the old cry of ‘ The Scandal of City Churches.’ 
A demand arises that Greater London shall have fuller share 
in the benefactions of earlier days, which, by unearned 
increment, have acquired enhanced values. Not always is it 
remembered that this process of spreading surplus revenues 
over wider and wider fields is always on the increase, by the 
action of the City Parochial Trustees and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. The work is so well done that it excites 
no comment, but the general ignorance of the methods used 
and the amounts distributed may easily be a public danger. 
This method may be most clearly seen by citing a particular 
instance. The total revenues of one undivided parish are, 
roughly, £6,000. Of this total, £4,500 was left or given 
for the poor of the parish. For generations it was spent on 
upkeep of a workhouse, payment of pensions and doles, 
distributions to the poor at Christmas and Easter. The 
Charity Commission, sixty years back, accepted a scheme 
whereby this revenue should be spent on education, to 
lessen chances of penury, not merely relieve it in old age. 
This was felt to be an equitable interpretation of donors’ 
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minds. Thus 650 boys can now, on this endowment, be 
assisted in their training for life. In no other country of 
the world has it been found possible to leave such ancient 
endowments unconfiscated, broadening their use to meet 
new needs. 

The ecclesiastical endowments of the same parish (which 
had been devised for maintenance of the tower, the roof, 
the rood light, the bells and such purposes), amounting to 
£1,500 a yeat, were similarly treated. From them was 
apportioned what, in 1883, was deemed adequate provision 
for upkeep of services and fabric. It is paid over to and 
handled by the City Parochial Trustees. It is their business to 
pay to rector and churchwardens these allotted amounts, 
handing over the remainder to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, for use in the building or assisting of churches in 
Greater London. This parish has, by consequence, paid out 
over £60,000 in the last half-century for wider ecclesiastical 
needs. The money has been, without controversy, most 
wisely applied by experts, episcopal and other, of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission. But here is a possible weakness. 
The merchants who, by the rents they pay, have provided that 
sum, have no knowledge of how it is spent : such knowledge 
is not obtainable. The contributions by a number of parishes 
to the City Parochial Trustees are treated as a lump sum, to be 
disbursed by the Commissioners at their discretion. It would 
seem to be wiser, in view of possible threats of disendowment, 
that City men should have a direct interest in and know- 
ledge of the causes they ate helping. The proposal to link 
up City churches with growing districts in the suburbs was 
tuled out, when it was proposed twenty-five years ago, on 
grounds of technical legal difficulties. In the opinion of 
many it should be revived and made possible. 

Ex uno disce omnes. ‘The illustration applies, with neces- 
sary modifications in each case, to all the parishes affected by 
the City of London Parochial Charities Act (46 & 47 Vict. 
c. 36). St. Andrew’s, Holborn; St. Botolph, Bishopsgate ; 
St. Bride’s, Fleet Street; St. Botolph, Aldgate; St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, as having still a considerable resident 
population, were excepted from the Act. Otherwise, the 
whole city, 107 parishes without St. Paul’s, were dealt with. 
Financial results may be seen in the accounts of 1931, 
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when, on the ecclesiastical side, these disbursements were 
made : 


To King’s College, London; Bishop’s College, 
Cheshunt; the London College of Divinity . 6,637 





To the Diocese of Canterbury ‘ § ‘ 875 
= Chelmsford. , é oo a6 

‘. Guildford . , ‘ ; 316 

Ys London . » 4 + 235440 

e Rochester . . ; ’ 557 

= St. Albans . , P , 450 

i Southwark . 4 ; - 11,135 
£48,736 


And the rents from which this amount is derived are ever on 
the increase. 

From the ‘ Secular’ Fund (with an income of £50,000 
in 1890) amazing gifts were given. 

To securing open spaces at Hampstead Heath, 
Clissold Park and Brockwell Park . - £155,000 
To People’s Palace, Morley Institute, North- 
ampton Institute, Free Libraries in Bishops- 
gate and Cripplegate ‘ : , - £149,000 
Possibly, with the advance of social services, a wider spread 
might be looked for from these benefactions. No one can 
deny that it was sane policy to provide night-schools of 1885 
in place of the ‘ sea-coales ’ of 1630; and in general to assist 
a rising generation with mental training rather than relieve 
a penury which could be abolished. The time must always 
come for a further forward move. It should not be lightly 
assumed that the City church problem, as distinct from other 
quasi-ecclesiastical funds, is the only one to be considered 
in the light of growing wisdom. 

But it is the matter of the churches, and clerical 
stipends, which arouse popular concern. It is the use 
of his available personnel which must engage the attention 
of a Bishop. And here it should be noted that various 
well-accepted. heresies need modern refutation. One 
is, that those churches only are pulling their weight 
which are full on Sunday ; and that, by consequence, he is 
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a failure among ministers whose ‘ services ’ are not thronged 
with listeners. When it is realised that, of the 500,000 daily 
visitors to the square mile, only a few hundreds are left after 
working hours and for week-ends ; when you remember that 
this incoming tide of half-a-million is composed of individuals 
with a soul, and that every weekday the consolations and build- 
ing up of the Gospel are needed by them; when you take 
account of this, that workers in the City are hard pressed for 
time, toiling under great pressure until the appointed hour of 
release, having had their fifty minutes’ mid-day respite, and 
then are all agog to make for their suburban homes without 
a moment’s delay; then, and not till then, can you realise 
what is the intensity of conviction and enthusiasm which sends 
them, by the score, in at least a score of churches, to mid- 
week services and instructions. The growth of such atten- 
dances during the last ten years has been quite remarkable. 
That cry: ‘The Scandal of the City Churches’ is now no 
longer heard. Admittedly, this return to strong life usually 
occurs when a young devoted specialist brings his vigour to 
bear on what was a blank spot. He may concentrate on 
music in an Anglo-Catholic setting, or on simple preaching 
of ‘ good news.’ Given the right sincerity of devotion, he 
can command no small following—on a week-day—from 
visiting parishioners, whose homes are anywhere within twenty 
miles ofthe Monument. Quite certainly the clergy of the City 
have not all the appeal of Studdert-Kennedy or Canon 
Sheppard. Such men create their audiences wherever they 
are. But the quite honest, if comparatively pedestrian, 
preacher, or teacher of an exclusive cult, finds outlet for his 
energy, in spite of the abnormality of his circumstance. 
And a thoroughly healthy, noteworthy thing it surely is, that 
in such churches overt demonstration should be continually 
given that the Christian faith may not be relegated to the 
comfortable lip-service of the Sabbath. Here is your 
strongest argument for preservation of sacred places in the 
centre of the haunts of Mammon. They are a witness, even 
when sparsely attended, to something in life other than 
passing material interests. They ate a striking and far- 
sounding witness to the true theory of life, when the right 
person has been found to live the Eternal Truth. Their 
effect, then, in far-away suburb and settlement, is greatened 
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by a centrifugal irrigating force, unhorizoned by ordinary 
parochial limitations. The City is more powerful in certain 
regards than any comparable section of humanity in the 
world. It could and should be made the central spiritual 
force in the Empire. What are the steps, possible and 
desirable, to achieve this ? 

Quite clearly, it is of great value to the Church at large 
that some posts should be available where specialists in 
imperial movements, untrammelled by parochial ministries, 
can, from prominent stand, work out their ideas. This was 
recognised in the sane statesmanship of Lord Davidson, as 
Primate, by his appointments to such churches as All Hallows, 
Barking, and All Hallows, Lombard Street. The interests 
of Toc H. and the Student Christian Movement were thereby 
established. It has also been advanced with reason that a 
College of Thinkers, a General Staff for the Church, is greatly 
needed. Very certainly there is no over-supply of detached 
scholars sufficiently in touch with practical problems to 
inspire Church policy with new force. Such a college at one 
time was the band who lived and worked with Canon Arthur 
Robinson. 

Another point on which men, who have devoted twenty- 
five ot mote years to this unique type of ministry, are clear is, 
that they should be relieved of the statutory weight of Sunday 
services. Ten churches instead of forty-five could well serve 
the resident population of the City and casual visitors. Those 
thus freed from City work on the seventh day, a band of 
thirty clergy whose powers and devotion are not, to speak 
humbly, below ordinary standard, could be effectively used 
as a flying squadron of special preachers or attached to 
under-manned parishes. The widely famed organisation of 
the Metropolitan Diocese has never begun to recognise that 
‘ where the people are, there is the Bishop.’ Clergy anchored 
to impressive but empty stone heaps are like those unfortunate 
landed gentry, who find their historic mansions beyond the 
power of diminished income and curtailed staff. If preachers 
of the Word are to be useful they must be where people are. 
It is true that a common-sense bishop, bursting the bounds 
of legalism, has given permission, in a few cases, for Sunday 
closing. He has done it without authority, and the position 


should be legalised and extended. Anachronism of Church 
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Law should not be allowed to permit that banns of marriage 
tread in an entirely empty church on Sundays are legal, but 
illegal if promulgated to a couple of hundred attendants on 
a week-day. Allowances for maintenance of valuable fabrics 
which were deemed adequate in 1883 should be revised in the 
light of monetary depreciation. Only under great pressure— 
mainly at the instance of a great-hearted Nonconformist— 
was some relaxation of cast-iron rules made in this direction 
three years ago. 

If the cure of souls, in those places which they most inhabit, 
is the primary concern of the Church, attention should be 
paid by the authorities to opportunities offered by a parochial 
population of, say, 50,000 daily workers. For those who 
work among them all the days of the week, as things now 
stand, it is impossible to obtain extra curates or paid workers. 
A sleeping population is the only ground taken into con- 
sideration by those who dispense the grants-in-aid. In effect, 
episcopal opinion declines to accept any ‘cure of souls’ in 
working hours. Proof of this obsession is still seen in 
appointment to important City Cures of those who have 
qualified for a pension, and of suffragan bishops whose 
energies are of necessity expended elsewhere. Men who, 
with ever-renewed enterprise and not infrequent damping 
of their enthusiasm, have tackled these problems for long 
yeats have some right to be heard. They may even resent 
irrelevant criticisms of outsiders who are but slightly 
acquainted with the facts, and they ask that they may be 
allowed some voice in putting their own house in order. 
Not by any choice of theirs, in most cases, are they in their 
present posts. ‘They have been sent there by their chiefs, or 
the action of public patrons, and, being there set, must fly 
their flag and evolve their strategy. First, they must attract 
hearers before they can supply the food which it is their 
business to offer. The strength of a religion is in its teachers, 
their personality and their presence in the daily haunts of 
men. If they have glorious fanes to aid them so much 
the better. 

Arruur G. B. Wesr. 
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The Anglo-Saxon Tradition, by George Catlin (Kegan Paul, 
tos. 6d.). 

Mr. Catlin’s theme is that the only force which will unite 
Europe is the tradition for which stand to-day the English- 
speaking peoples or ‘ Anglo-Saxony,’ to use the expression 
he prefers, in opposition to the closed world of dogmatic 
uniformity represented by the German ideology of race and 
the Russian ideology of class. The book opens with a long 
and discursive prologue in the form of an ‘ open letter’ to 
Mr. H. G. Wells. Of greater interest is the second part in 
which are examined ‘ the notes of the Anglo-Saxon tradition,’ 
respect for personality, liberty, tolerance, democracy and the 
like. Mr, Catlin holds, indeed, that this tradition is part of the 
wider humanist tradition of Europe, though the relation 
between the two is not very clearly shown. Thus it might be 
held that French civilisation to-day exhibits many of the 
characteristics of ‘ Anglo-Saxony ’; but, if we except a word 
of commendation for M. Jacques Maritain, Mr. Catlin has 
little to say about it. Again few nations have done more to 
illumine the conception of Recht than have the Germans, 
and we may be certain that there are still in Germany many 
jurists to whom the statements attributed to a former Reich 
Commissar for Justice, Dr. Hans Frank, must be as repellent 
as they are to all other right-minded persons. But upon the 
German contribution to the humanist tradition Mr. Catlin 
is silent. 

Mr. Catlin is indeed right in discerning in our history an 
inclination to value tradition, to be governed by moderate 
opinion and to resist what Bacon called ‘ the pernicious and 
inveterate habit of dwelling upon abstractions,’ though in 
such matters as freedom and toleration the historian is 
compelled to observe that theory has often outrun practice. 
But if the concepts of national unity, political responsibility 
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and religious freedom have not been evolved by Englishmen 
in their complete revolutionary logic, it is because we have not 
needed to do so. The ‘ reasonableness’ of our thought and 
practice owes far more than is generally allowed to our 
hitherto privileged geographical position, which has enabled 
our institutions to develop under more equable conditions 
than has been the case with our neighbours. 


L’ Actualité de Carlyle, by Ernest Seilliere (Editions de la 
Nouvelle Revue Critique). 

M. Seilliere’s wide knowledge of the Romantic Movement 
admirably qualifies him to undertake a study of Carlyle of 
whose position he has given a just and intelligent apprecia- 
tion. It was, as he points out, Carlyle’s misfortune to find 
himself in opposition to all the main tendencies of contempo- 
tary English thought. The materialism of Hume’s successors 
revolted him and the utilitarians were no better with their 
low criterion of self-interest. The development of the 
democratic principle made no appeal to him. Religious 
movements, whether sponsored by Pusey or Irving, sought 
only to give new clothing to dead forms, while as for the 
evolutionists, he could never find words to express his 
abhorrence of them. For the ‘royal and supreme happiness’ 
which he claims to have enjoyed, he had to thank the 
Germans. It was they who had vindicated faith against 
scepticism, idealism against materialism, belief in a divine 
order against atheistic negation. And their position rested, 
or claimed to rest, upon solid reason, not upon outworn 
dogma. They had, in fact, given him back his religion. 
Henceforth he could believe that a divine spirit moved in 
the world transforming it, for the inspired few, into a ‘ magic 
picture, a true supernatural revelation, infinitely stern but 
also infinitely good.’ All, then, that was needed was to rid 
oneself of the ‘clothes’ or external casing which hid the 
reality of things. 

Yet Carlyle did not bewilder himself with any of the 
elaborate systems evolved by Kant and his successors. Not 
only was his thought, as Leslie Stephen has pointed out, of 
the imaginative rather than the discursive order, but he had 
all the Puritan contempt for vague speculation. The Puritan 
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was not ‘to commune in his heart and in his chamber and be 
still, but to gird up his loins for action.’ From his Calvinist 
forebears Carlyle had inherited the belief which he never 
lost in the absolute supremacy of justice as the law of God 
Who made the world and forever rules it. Behind the 
apparent flux of things, there is working an eternal mind 
revealed in nature and of which man with his divine destiny 
is a part. Thus Carlyle was led to the study of history rather 
than of metaphysics, and, in due course, to his thesis of the 
equivalence of might and right in the hands of the ‘ hero’ 
who has been initiated into the eternal realities which underly 
the world of appearance. 

For Carlyle was in a dilemma. Either history was a tale 
signifying nothing, a position which his belief in divine 
determination forbade him to accept, or there was a purpose 
behind it which works even through the guillotine. All that 
he could say is that there is a moral purpose in the goddess, 
Nature, that might is her law and that might is therefore 
moral; while for those who found such a doctrine hard of 
acceptance, it could be represented, further, that every great 
development in history, the creation of Prussia, for example, 
was a victory of truth and justice over shams and falsehoods. 
What he would say to the power politics of to-day we can 
only guess. But he might well hold that it did not invalidate 
his central belief that ‘truth is great and will prevail.’ For 
no man may claim to be a ‘ hero’ in his own age nor insist 
that others should submit to him as his service is perfect 
freedom; for we cannot tell if this is true till he and his 
nation have run their course and Weltgeschichte has settled the 
question. Carlyle’s philosophy of history, like Hegel’s, can 
only be received by those who accept his premises. But at 
least neither was designed as a manual for would-be Stalins 
and Hitlers. 

R. N. Carew Hunt. 


National Socialism and the Roman Catholic Church, by Nathaniel 
Micklem, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford 
(Oxford University Press, 85. 6d.). 

The choice of Principal Micklem as the author of the first 
of a series of studies to be published by the Royal Institute of 
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International Affairs on the relations between Church and 
State is an excellent one. It may be asked why, since Roman 
Catholics are in a minority both in Germany and in this 
country, this particular aspect of Nazi ‘ ideological ’ persecu- 
tion should be selected for treatment. The answer is probably 
to be found in the homogeneity of the Catholic body and the 
fact that the Concordat and the Encyclical Mit brennender Sorge 
have focused this controversy to a greater extent than was 
possible in the quarrel between the Third Reich and the 
Protestant confessions. It was certainly desirable that, for 
English readers, the comment should be made by one who 
accepts traditional Christianity but is not of the Roman 
obedience. Any conflict between civil authorities and the 
Roman Catholic Church must raise a question in the mind 
of the ordinary Englishman whether it is concerned with the 
common body of Christian doctrine or with those claims of 
the Church which Protestant opinion rejects. A comparison 
of Principal Micklem’s book with a work on the same theme 
by a French Catholic, M. Robert d’Harcourt, emphasises the 
wisdom of the choice. Fundamentally, however, these two 
commentators of different nationalities and confessions reach 
the same conclusions. 

The quarrel between National Socialism and Christianity 
is not a ‘regrettable excess’ engendered by the heat of 
controversy. It is a clash of two religions and no compromise 
is possible. Hitler himself has recognised this. He under- 
stands religion as fully as it can be understood from the 
outside, and that is scarcely at all. In some respects the most 
illuminating piece of evidence quoted by Dr. Micklem—it is 
cited also by M. d’Harcourt—is that of which neither can 
guarantee the authenticity. It is a declaration in which the 
Fihrer speaks of the ‘ providential ’ fact that he is a Catholic 
and claims that he understands ‘ these fellows ’ as Bismarck 
did not. Hitler’s hopes of Protestantism were based on the 
notion that it was essentially a Germanic form of religion to 
which he could look for help in resisting alien influences. 
Luther, as ‘ the German man’ could without much violence, 
be presented as a pioneer of the national revival. What was 
hopeful in the Catholic Church was her political adaptability. 
Faced with the alternative of bending or breaking, Rome 
would bend. The judgment in both cases was superficial, 
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though there is a testimony to its shrewdness in the attitude 
of the ‘ German Christians ’ and the provisional acquiescence 
of a number of Catholics led by von Papen. 

There is naturally a difference in the reaction of the two 
gteat Christian bodies. Catholic opposition was likely to be 
more united and forceful to the eugenic legislation, embodied 
in the sterilisation laws. On the other hand, Rome, super- 
ficially considered as more Hellenic and less Hebraic than the 
Protestant bodies, might be expected to react less violently 
to the attempt to purge Christianity of its Judaic elements, and, 
although Pius XI was unequivocal in his repudiation of 
racialism, there may have been something in this calculation. 
These are matters touching the substance of doctrine, and 
they might have taken longer to become apparent if the 
State had not so openly challenged the Church on the question 
of their spheres of authority. Ordered to render to Ceasar 
the things that are God’s, a Christian Church, Catholic or 
Protestant, is bound to resist. 

Dr. Micklem sees the importance of the slogan ‘ Political 
Catholicism,’ an example both of the cleverness and of the 
incomprehension of the Nazi propagandists. It is clever 
because of its suggestion that the priests have been meddling 
in matters that do not concern them, and thus makes an 
appeal to a /aicisme which is not necessarily irreligious. Its 
fallacy is its underlying assumption that religion can be 
simply a matter of the sacristy. It would be hard to apportion 
the respective amounts of real and of pretended misunder- 
standing in the attitude of Hitler and his lieutenants, and 
Dr. Micklem does not attempt it. He shows very clearly, 
however, with what characteristic brutality and unscrupulous- 
ness the campaign has been conducted. The currency trials 
and the proceedings against the Franciscans for alleged acts 
of immorality are treated lucidly and without prejudice. The 
volume is indispensable to the English reader who wishes to 
form a judgment on the latest phase of the eternal problem 
of the Church in the world or to understand the challenge of 
totalitarian philosophy to Christian civilisation. 


Personal Aggressiveness and War, by E. F. M. Durbin and John 
Bowlby (Kegan Paul, 5s.). 
In days when so little escapes the attention of the ‘ new 
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psychologists,’ the subject of war-making could hardly be 
expected to do so. In this small book, reprinted from a 
symposium on War and Democracy, we have the speculations 
of a lecturer at the London School of Economics and a 
physician of the Freudian sect on ‘the psychological and 
anthropological evidence about the causes of war.’ Few 
people are likely to challenge the legitimacy or value of the 
inquiry as a contribution to the study of war, but we are on 
more debatable ground when we try to assess the value of 
this contribution in relation to that of others. We do not 
really need either the technique or the theorising of the 
analytical psychologists to teach us that in the course of 
education some aggressive impulses have to be restrained, 
that, although repressed, they may continue to influence 
conduct and may undergo displacement or projection. 
These things were known long before Freud and the present 
essay does not carry us far beyond these commonplaces. The 
aspects of the Freudian theory which were so searchingly 
analysed by the late Dr. Ian Suttie in The Origins of Love and 
Have ate not touched upon. 

The question we feel bound to ask is whether these simple 
facts will carry the burden the authors try to place on them. 
The ‘aggressive instinct’ plays in their We/tanschauung the 
part assigned to economic conditions in the Marxian. ‘ The 
adult powers of imagination and reason are brought to the 
service of the aggressive intention.’ The rationalisation may 
be intrinsically true, but its importance is secondary. As in 
all the psycho-analytic literature we feel that values are 
distorted and, as in an overt-ingenious detective story, we are 
asked to interpret life in terms of a set of false trails. 

Another irritating feature of the Freudian scriptures from 
the standpoint of the wayfaring man, is the air of superiority 
common to all those who have found a concise explanation 
of everything. On this ground the Plymouth Brethren and 
the Marxians meet. There is an air of smug satisfaction 
about the comparison of the savage expelling witches with 
the contemporary Statesman who has not received the faith 
once delivered to the Freudians. An occasional pitying 
reference reminds us that, in spite of science, there are still 
benighted people in the Western world who believe in 
Divine Providence. The London School of Economics 
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and the Psycho-analytic clinic cannot clear up everything at 
once. 

We are sufficiently familiar with the Freudian literature 
to know how such comments would be, not answered, but 
diagnosed. In the matter of dismissing objections, Freudian- 
ism is-an advance on all previous achievements. Clinically 
the psycho-analytic interpretation of a case can never be 
wrong. If the facts appear to contradict it we are faced with 
the mechanism of tesistance and the patient is obeying an 
unconscious drive to prove the doctor in error. Whatever 
the explanation, we find ourselves unconvinced that a greater 
laxity in the training of children would reduce the probability 
of war. Our authors recognise that this is a long-term policy. 
Their immediate plan is to return to Article XVI of the 
Covenant. ‘That is a subject for discussion, and it is doubtful 
if the most useful contribution will come from the lecture hall 
or the clinic. 


The Mediaval Contribution to Political Thought, by Alexander 
Passarin d’Entréves (Oxford University Press, 85. 6¢.). 


In this admirable series of Oxford lectures, Professor 
d’Entréves is dealing with problems to which a good deal of 
thought has been given in recent years, but they have a 
greater actuality to-day than they had a quarter of a century 
and more ago when Maitland and Figgis were introducing 
English readers to the work of Otto Gierke. The theme is 
the nature of political obligation or, if we prefer it, the nature 
of law, and it is illustrated in three dissimilar figures—those 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, Marsilius of Padua, and Richard 
Hooker. 

The question whether laws shall be made by a single 
individual or by an elected body is no doubt an important one, 
but it is secondary to the more fundamental problem whether 
either of them is in any ultimate sense a law-maker. Are they 
not both, to the extent that they are valid legislators, inter- 
pteters of eternal principles by which their own work must be 
judged ? In other words, is there a natural law ? Recently a 
Professor of London University wrote to The Times to suggest 
that we should endeavour to restore Christianity as the 
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acknowledged basis of International Law, but at a time when 
the contention was less obvious than it is to-day, the late Canon 
Lacey was arguing that there was a prior necessity to restore 
the notion of the /ex natura. 

Belief in that notion is central in the work of Aquinas, 
who took it over from Aristotle. It is doubtful whether the 
political philosophy of the angelic doctor could be more 
lucidly and adequately presented in the space than it is in the 
opening chapters of this book. The only doubt a Thomist 
might feel disposed to raise is whether Professor d’Entréves 
has not slightly over-accentuated the Aristotelian and 
rationalist character of St. Thomas’s doctrine to the point 
sometimes of setting it in contrast to a Christian political 
tradition. 

With the author of Defensor Pacis, we ate in a new world. 
The conception of natural law, as Professor d’Entréves 
recognises, has gone and the distinction for Marsilius is 
between divine (or Gospel) law and human. From a theolo- 
gical point of view, no doubt Marsilius was a very considerable 
‘ deviationist,’ and he and his fellow conspirator Jean de 
Jandun were denounced by Pope John XXII as ‘ duos perdi- 
tionis filios et maledictionis alumnos.’ Politically, however, 
the modernism of Marsilius has been much exaggerated. The 
author is probably right in denying that a doctrine of social 
contract is to be found in his work. He also denies him the 
claim to be a pioneer of democratic theories. This, too, 
is sound enough if the essence of democracy lies, as Pro- 
fessor d’Entréves seems to suggest, in equalitarian ideas 
and the subordination of quality to quantity. There is 
mote to be said for the claim if we take the criterion to 
be the derivation of authority from below rather than from 
above. 

The lectures on ‘The Age of Transmission’ and on 
Richard Hooker are sympathetic and illuminating. Hooker, 
too, has suffered from the fatal tendency to read into his work 
the ideas of a later age. Professor d’Entréves justly observes 
in him a return to the scholastic tradition of the natural law 
qualified by an English distrust of rational constructions and 
a feeling for tradition. It would be a poor compliment to a 
book on these matters to suggest that it was uncontroversial. 
Some may feel that the author under-estimates the break in 
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the European tradition at the Reformation. Few, however, 
will read him without pleasure and instruction. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 


The Dear Monster, by G. R. Halkett (Jonathan Cape, ros. 6d. net). 

The author, in spite of his English-sounding name, is a 
German, an “ Aryan ” and a man of sensibility and culture. 
He spent his early youth in Weimar—the son of a minor 
aristocrat—where his fellow citizens appeared to him as only 
one degree more real than the shadows of Goethe, Schiller 
or Liszt. His descriptions of the life in the Residengstadt 
des Grossherzogtums ate excellent—a life so unreal that 
the characters seem like puppets manipulated by an old and 
weary hand. This autumnal atmosphere must have been a 
sad one for a child, and its unreality exercised a lasting 
influence. 

He is at pains to point out the relation between the 
Weltenschauung of the Wandervigel of pre-war years and the 
present Nazi Wedltanschauung. ‘There is no doubt that 
the famous ‘ feeling with the blood’ and the neo-paganism 
which formed such an essential part of the Youth Movement 
have been developed to-day by the Fihrer and Herr Rosenberg 
to their fullest extent. But surely this instinct for self- 
deception, this substitution of one illusion for another—and 
the menace that has grown out of it to-day, are older than 
this and have deeper roots ? 

The author was himself a member of the Wandervigel 
movement and what he tells us of its varied activities and 
solidarity is of great interest. But all that he relates shows 
that it was a mixture of the meretricious, sentimental philo- 
sophy and self-delusion so feared by such great Germans 
as Goethe, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche as the fatal weakness 
of their people, and their greatest danger. 

There is a great deal in The Dear Monster that is dull and 
tiresome. Mr. Halkett has a weakness for Arts and Crafts— 
also a Wandervigel quality—and he flits from one such 
Siedlung to anotherjwith as apparent a lack of purpose 
as a butterfly over a cabbage patch. He evidently possesses 
surprising versatility but seems unable to canalise his talents. 
He has studied the theatre, the dance, gliding, ome he 
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has worked successfully as a journalist, also as a soldier and 
as a manual labourer; he speaks of his interest in the super- 
natural, of his experiences as an amateur doctor; of Java 
and Bali, Spain and the Balearics. One, however, becomes 
very confused by the author’s constantly changing activities 
and impressions, and is grateful for the few things that remain 
mote or less static—such as his critical attitude and his 
‘ Leftish ’ politics. His descriptions of Keyserling’s ‘ School 
of Wisdom,’ of his meetings with such personalities as 
Rabindranath Tagore, Torgler or Erich-Maria Remarque 

are—though very kbriefly—amusing and interesting. 
Perhaps the most remarkable quality of this book is it 
tendency to understatement. At a moment when all is 
sensation and exaggeration, Mr. Halkett treats all the most 
important happenings in his life with an extraordinary brevity 
and lack of sentimental comment. Fabrice, in Stendhal’s 
Chartreuse de Parme sees the battle of Waterloo as a confused 
and disorderly scuffle. One has the impression that to Mr. 
Halkett, the Great War appeared somewhat similar—‘Ina 
way, I never found the war, though I was supposed to be 
right in the middle of it. . . .2. But whether he is describing 
the Revolution, the death of his parents, his marriage or the 
effects of the currency inflation, he remains equally objective 
and impersonal. If, after careful re-reading, The Dear 
Monster still seems unsatisfying, it is probably because it has 
all the failings that characterise a dream. It is full of colour, 
but vague, disconnected and sometimes pointless. The 
greatest quality of The Dear Monster lies in its unconscious 
revelation of the German reactions to post-war conditions— 
Mr. Halkett has proved an excellent chronicler for those 
reactions—which are those of a large proportion of his 
fellow-countrymen. 
E. Scorr-Monracu. 


Benjamin Franklin, by Catl Van Doren (Putnam, 155.). 

Benjamin Franklin was one of the first Americans to 
attain an international reputation. Born in 1706, he lived to 
the comparatively great age of eighty-four, but the number of 
his years seems brief enough in the light of his numerous 
accomplishments and the vast range of his interests. Printer’s 
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apprentice, journalist, publisher, inventor, statesman, diplo- 
mat, moralist and philosopher, he achieved eminence in every- 
thing to which he set his hand. Nor can his success be attri- 
buted merely to the opportunities of the age in which he 
lived, for Franklin’s genius was such that he would have been 
a great man in any time and in any place. While still in his 
twenties he earned considerable renown as a maker and 
sharpener of adages ; one of these at least, ‘Old young men 
make young old men,’ was certainly justified by the circum- 
stances of his own life, for at the age of seventy he became 
leader of a revolution. 

It is one of the tragedies of our history that a man who 
was once so deeply convinced of the value of the connection 
between England and the American Colonies and possessed of 
such a clear conception of the great destiny awaiting the two 
countries united in a free and equal partnership, should have 
become one of this country’s bitterest enemies. But that was 
the fault of the British Government of the day, the members 
of which, as Franklin remarked, ‘ appeared to have scarce 
discretion enough to govern a herd of swine.’ That it was 
not without regret that Franklin himself espoused the cause 
of independence is evident from a letter he wrote to his 
friend Galloway on the eve of conflict. After deploring the 
intransigeance and corruption of the British Statesmen, he 
concludes: ‘ However, I would try anything and bear any- 
thing that can be borne with, rather than engage in a war with 
such near relations, unless compelled to it by dire necessity in 
our own defence.’ Yet, once his mind was made up, he threw 
himself into the struggle with the energy and enthusiasm that 
characterised his every undertaking. His influence was largely 
responsible for uniting the scattered American Colonies, for, 
as Mr. Van Doren justly observes: ‘ At a time when most 
Americans of his years held back in opposition, uncertainty 
or doubt, he brought to the insurgents the prestige of 
the first American name: fitst im science, letters, and 
international reputation.’ Franklin was an old man when 
the war broke out, but he lived to see it brought to a 
successful conclusion, and to be rewarded for the notable 
part he had played throughout by the Presidency of Pennsyl- 
vania. His epitaph (written when he was twenty-two) is 
worth quoting :— 
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The Body of 
B Franklin Printer 

(Like the Cover of an old Book 

Its Contents torn out 
And stript of its Lettering & Gilding) 
Lies here, Food for Worms. 
But the Work shall not be lost : 
For it will, (as he believ’d) appear once more 
In a new and more elegant Edition 

Revised and corrected 


By the Author. 


Mr. Van Doren’s work is certainly the best and most 
complete biography of the great American savant that has yet 
appeared. The author has wisely elected to let Franklin tell 
the story of his life in his own words wherever possible, but 
Mr. Van Doren’s comment is both intelligent and informative. 
His study is a valuable contribution towards the better under- 
standing of one of the most active and intelligent minds 
America has produced. The book is long, but seldom 
tedious. 

JouHN LEppER. 


The Still Centre, by Stephen Spender (Faber & Faber, 6s. net). 


This is Mr. Spendetr’s second volume of shorter poems, 
and represents an output ranging over nearly five years. 
Mr. Spender’s first volume was acclaimed by most of the 
critics, and the epithet ‘ genius ’ was even used to describe it. 
His work, therefore, invites most serious and careful atten- 
tion ; we fear that it fails to pass the test. There is a lack 
of discipline in this verse; and this lack, carrying with it as 
it does so many implications important to the whole business 
of modern poetry, will provide us with the main theses of our 
criticism. 

There is a Foreword. In it Mr. Spender says that ‘a 
poet can only write about what is true to his own experience, 
not about what he would like to be true to his experience. 
Poetry does not state truth, it states the conditions within 
which something felt is true.’ This might, with equal truth, 
be said about painting or sculpture, and therefore fails to tell 
us anything about the unique difference that poetry is, a unique 
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difference which does in fact sometimes include what the poet 
‘ would like to be true to his experience.’ Later he says that 
‘there is a certain pressure of external. events on poets to-day, 
making them tend to write what is outside their own limited 
experience,’ as if this were a new thing in the tradition of a 
community which has produced the epic and narrative and 
satiric verses of a Donne, a Milton, a Marvell, a Wordsworth, 
a Tennyson, and as if this pressure had produced a poetry 
antithetical to their experience, in the poetic sense. ‘ For 
this reason,’ he goes on to say, ‘in my most recent poems I 
have deliberately tarned back to a kind of writing which is 
more personal, and I have included within my subjects 
weakness and fantasy and illusion’ (the italics are outs). 
This strikes us frankly as the product of muddle-headedness, 
and wotse, as an earnest of bad poetry ; for if poetry ‘ states 
the conditions within which something felt is true’ how does 
one deliberately turn back to a kind of writing? And why 
should this be a turning back? And why must there be 
implied some sort of shame in ‘ weakness and fantasy and 
illusion’ ? And is there no personal experience of the world 
of affairs—has Mr. Spender never read ‘ Lycidas ’ p—which 
is personality in both the wider and the narrower senses ? 
It is true that a poet’s practice may triumphantly contradict 
his theories and produce important poetry—a muddled 
foreword does not inevitably invalidate a body of creative 
work ; but, in this case, we find the superficiality and muddle 
have their very real parallels in the poetry itself. 

Mr. Spender seems, by nature, to belong to a certain type 
of lyrical poet, wistful, sentimental, tenuous, yearning ; and 
when that type, such as Shelley was, writes the larger poetry 
of contemplation or narration, he tends to evoke his best 
qualities as a poet by the skilful use, in many different contexts, 
of a few profoundly personal, symbolic images and epithets 
which have become his necessary language. Mr. Spender, 
on the contrary, insists on using, in modern fashion, a whole 
paraphernalia of ‘ modernistic’ imagery, largely fanciful, 
and, often, only remotely related to the work of communicat- 
ing directly his felt experiences; he clutters up his ‘line’ 
and spoils the purity of his particular intentions. Rhapsodical, 
loose-lipped, lacking firmness of contour, intellectual tough- 
ness, and large associative qualities (generally the result of 
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the evolution of a type of experiencing by the poet of the 
metaphysical elements in language itself), this poetry, with 
its very frequent evasion of the use of rhyme (the half-rhyme 
is one of the easiest tricks in the poet’s bag), and of the well- 
marked, even conventional rhythm, of most English poetry, 
often degenerates into a superficial, coloured, bastard prose 
which evokes argument and contrariness on the part of the 
reader. In ‘The Marginal Field,’ for example, these lines 
appear : 

. - » he drove below the return it yields 

The wage of the labourer sheeted in sweat. 

Here the price and the cost cross on a chart 

At a point fixed on the margin of profit. 


a fine farrago of bad economics, cost accountancy, and what 
not! Too often, indeed, does Mr. Spender’s verse invite 
argument ; and this must mean that the totality of his experi- 
ence has not been digested, certainly not communicated, 
probably because there is a good deal of duty towards certain 
social ideals in his writing. We find this, very characteristi- 
cally, in ‘An Elementary School Class Room in a Slum,’ 
where the only part of the poem which has poetic meaning for 
us comes from a sort of adolescent Shelleyan aeriness and 


light. Of the children, he says : 


. . . to let their tongues 
Run naked into books, the white and green leaves open 
The history theirs whose language is the sun. 


For the rest, it seems to us, who think we know in a way 
Mr. Spender cannot, that is by first-hand experience, that for 
the slum children it is not as bad as all that : 


All of their time and space are foggy slum. 


There is a continual use of infelicitous or inappropriate images 
and epithets. 


Cat-calls of vice . . . (p. 39). 


All England lies beneath you like a woman 
With limbs ravished 
By one glance carrying all these eyes, (p. 47). 


the ‘ you’ being the Midlands express ! 
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The guns spell money’s ultimate reason 
In letters of lead on the spring hillside (p. 57). 


Straight as a Roman frown 
Joining a town to another town, (p. 103). 


of tailway lines. 


And fills her linen night-gown 
As the air fills a balloon (p. 104). 


There is a batch of wat poems. Mr. Spender saw some- 
thing of the Spanish Civil War; and, to his honour, and for 
the salvation of some of these poems (“ War Photograph ’ is 
a beautiful and magical piece), he has refused to make an 
‘heroic’ poetry outside his own experiencing. But even 
here, unfortunately, bad theory maims his practice, bad theory, 
that is, as to the proper disposition of technical devices. 
For example, in ‘ At Castellon ’ he uses a pseudo-naif working- 
man’s ballad manner with stumbling rhythms and half or false 
thymes which leaves an unpleasant impression of the super- 
civilised young man, wide-eyed and yearning for innocence. 
‘ The Coward’ has similar defects; and its sort of feeling 
leaves, for one critic at least, a particularly unpleasant taste. 
If Mr. Spender knows Whitman’s ‘Drum Taps’ he must 
know how only by the sparest use of image, the almost flat 
use of words, can a poetry of a wat-experience which is in 
frequent contact with death, be effectively made. The 
preciousness of 


And my body seems a cloth which the machine gun stitches 
Like a sewing machine, neatly, with cotton from a reel. 


becomes a sort of self-indulgence of experience, not a truthful 
encompassing of it. 

Throughout the verse tends to be too decorative, and 
there is even a sort of superficial didacticism in it, lacking either 
intellectual depth or magic of language. D. H. Lawrence 
often seems the master of the poet, the Lawrence of the 
dithyrambic, pseudo-mystical ‘line’ of the later ‘free verse.’ 

Time and again the poet seems to have achieved only the 
raw material of poetry ; he seems to have been frightened of 
working over too much, of destroying its ‘heart to heart’ 
quality. In painting there is no more directly connecting 
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painter than Cézanne, but ‘working over’ was almost a 
mania with him. The Age of Innocence, assuming it ever 
really existed, is over for the poet ; and his wisdom is in the 
closest purification of what he writes, almost his elongation 
from experience, so that he may the better relate all its parts 
and give it unity. For example, ‘The Human Situation’ 
lacks that particular dignity of shape and of sense of wider 
worlds beyond personal experience which are the only 
elements that can make the intimate confessional poem 
endurable ; as in Crashaw and Vaughan, whose ‘ crises of the 
intellect ’ were as poignant as those of Mr. Spender. More 
than ‘ the still centre’ is needed ; there is also need of ‘ the 
cold centre.’ 

Many of the ‘ personal poems’ have beauty and a lyric 
tenderness, a perfume of nostalgia, very young and very 
pleasing. The poetry, where it succeeds, always has this 
quality, and gives the dream of a golden age a new gloss. 
But, for many of us, we fear, the poetry of adolescence is no 
longer enough ; and we believe that unless poetry can prove 
itself adult, responsible, embracing the largest and toughest 
worlds of experience, it can hardly be hoped that the world 
will again seriously turn for a vital part of its knowledge to 
the ‘ word-makers.’ 

L. AARONSON. 


Anthropology and the Apocalypse, by V. Burch (Macmillan, 
105. 6d.). 

This book appears to contain a series of lectures which 
Mr. Burch has delivered. No allusion to this circumstance, 
however, is made in the preface ; it slips out incidentally and 
perhaps inadvertently in the course of the book. We should 
like to know for whom the lectures were intended and to 
whom they were delivered ; this information is usually sup- 
plied when a series of lectures is published in book form, and 
it assists a reviewer to estimate their suitability or effectiveness 
for the purpose for which they were designed. We can 
imagine audiences that may have been unduly impressed by 
the florid style and pretentious manner of the present lectures. 

They make a considerable display of learning, and it is 
evident that Mr, Burch has read widely and that he possesses 
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a lively fancy and a certain ingenuity, as well as great self- 
confidence. On the other hand, his capacity for digesting 
what he reads is less evident, and he shows little aptitude for 
the clear and concise presentation of ideas. The unwary 
reader may at first be taken in by the apparent mastery of 
words, but let him ask what exactly is being said, and he may 
find that Mr. Burch has done what he accuses Renan of having 
done, namely, ‘ left the subject in a characteristic haze.’ 

The title itself is somewhat hazy. The word ‘ anthto- 
pology’ has been used to refer to several distinct scientific 
disciplines, and it is not clear which of these Mr. Burch sup- 
poses himself to be applying to the Apocalypse (i.e., the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine). He speaks of handling 
‘the whole science of anthropology,’ which may suggest that 
he uses the term in the sense of Brunner’s recent book, Man 
in Revolt, but this is by no means the case. A similar vagueness 
attaches to several other terms that figure largely in the book. 
Mr. Burch makes much of the distinction between ‘ eschato- 
logy ’ and ‘ apocalyptic,’ and we do not doubt that there is a 
valid distinction to be drawn in that connection. But he does 
not use the words in any generally accepted sense, nor does he 
take sufficient pains to offer a precise definition of his own 
usage. 

Again, one of Mr. Burch’s contentions appears to be that 
the writer of the Apocalypse did not, as has often been main- 
tained, make use of written sources and was not directly 
influenced by particular books, such as Ezekiel, but rather 
that he drew on what is described as ‘the Tradition of 
apocalyptic.’ But what Mr. Burch means by ‘ the Tradition 
of apocalyptic’ remains so obscure that no reason is shown 
for regarding the two theories as inconsistent. For on any 
view ‘ the Tradition of apocalyptic’ was not merely oral, but 
expressed in documents which have survived as well as in 
others that have not, and a writer who made use of these 
documents could quite correctly be said to be drawing on the 
tradition in question. ) 

Theological students, who are already at home in the 
apocalyptic literature, will no doubt be able to extract useful 
and suggestive ideas from Mr. Burch’s book, but it is not a 
book that can be recommended to the general reader or to the 
ordinary student of the Bible. 

VoL. CXXVI—No. 752 R* 
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The German Catholics, by Robert d’Harcourt. Translated from 
the French by Reginald J. Dingle (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 75. 6d.). 

Everyone is acquainted with the fact that a struggle is 
going on in Germany between Christianity and National 
Socialism, and sympathy and admiration for the Christians is 
felt and expressed by many people in this country whose 
dislike of National Socialism is more evident than their 
allegiance to the Christian faith. On any view it is remarkable 
that, while the Communists and Social Democrats who 
flourished under the Weimar Republic were rapidly absorbed 
or eliminated, the Churches alone have put up some effective 
opposition to the Nazi dictatorship. But how effective has 
the opposition been ? On what principles has it been based ? 
And what prospect is there of its being maintained ? 

All who are interested in these questions will find M. 
d’Harcourt’s book of considerable use. It does not purport 
to provide a comprehensive answer to them all. In the first 
place, his attention is restricted to the conflict between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the National Socialist States, 
but we need not complain of this restriction, for in this 
country at all events much more publicity has been given to 
the troubles of the Protestant Church. While fundamentally 
the causes of the conflict are in both cases the same, yet the 
two Churches are so different in character and circumstance 
that the observer will make little sense of the conflict unless 
he studies each case separately. There is therefore room for a 
book like this which supplies a clear and adequately docu- 
mented description of the course of the struggle between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Third Reich. In this respect 
M. d’Harcourt’s book leaves little to be desired, and it may be 
warmly commended. He does not, of course, profess to be 
an impartial spectator, but he tells the story objectively and 
without a trace of fanaticism. 

But his book has a second limitation which is more to be 
regretted. For he has made no real attempt to interpret the 
deeper significance of the lamentable story that he tells. He 
may, of course, suppose that the facts can be trusted to speak 
for themselves, but that is just what they cannot be trusted 
todo. It is obvious that the events that are now taking place 
in Europe lend themselves to many different interpretations 
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and, what is worse, to no interpretation at all. In this country 
we are inclined to regard contemporary happenings sometimes 
breathlessly, sometimes listlessly, but with no sense that they 
impose upon us the obligation to make an ultimate judgment 
about the meaning of history and of the history of our own 
times in particular. In a Christian writer the failure to 
emphasise this obligation is the more conspicuous, for 
Christianity to-day appears to be either a short-sighted 
idealism or an other-wordly pietism, unless it lays bare the 
clue to history and affords a final criterion of judgment upon 
the actions of men and of nations. 

It is curious that M. d’Harcourt did not feel the need of 
envisaging his task in this larger perspective, since he shows 
with admirable candour that the débacle of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Germany was largely due to the short- 
sightedness and optimism of its leaders, and that they might 
have seen at once that they were involved in a struggle to the 
death. But why was the Church the victim of these illusions ? 
Why did it trust in a policy of appeasement, which, whatever 
its merits in the sphere of international diplomacy, was clearly 
out of place where the first principles upon which the Church’s 
existence depends were being patently challenged? The 
‘story, as M. d’Harcourt tells it, of course throws some light 
on the answer to this question, for, albeit late in the day, the 
scales began to fall from the eyes both of the Pope and of the 
German Bishops. But the failure of the Church can be 
understood only when it is related to the general disintegration 
of European culture in the modern period, and when the 
extent to which the Church itself has been both responsible 
for and affected by that disintegration is fully recognised. 
If M. Jacques Maritain in France or Mr. Christopher Dawson 
in England had written this book, they would have set the 
story in a more revealing context. 

Axec R. VIDLER. 


Week-end Garden, by Phoebe Fenwick Gaye (Collins, 85. 6¢.). 


This is a most useful book for all new owner-gardeners 
with limited time at their disposal, as it is a short-cut to choos- 
ing from the bewildering selection available those really attrac- 
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tive flowers, bulbs and shrubs which will thrive with the 
minimum of attention. Having chosen, the novice gardener 
may still be puzzled as to the kind of soil, aspect and situation 
needed by the new treasures. Such knotty points are also 
dealt with in an interesting way. The book should also appeal 
to a yet wider circle of readers, as any true country-lover will 
appreciate Miss Fenwick Gaye’s writing, which is sensitive but 
never sentimental—though occasionally a shade dictatorial. 

The idea that town-dwellers in search of old cottages 
should ask themselves not only ‘ Is this good enough for me ?’” 
but also ‘ Am I good enough for this ?’ is pleasing, and one 
could wish it were more often done. It would help to pre- 
serve the dignity and charm which these ancient buildings 
possess, and which can be so easily destroyed by thoughtless 
or unsympathetic alteration. 

The authoress takes one with her in the search for a week- 
end retreat—a search inspired by the acquisition of a weird 
and wonderful garden hat! One shares the thrill when the 
sixteenth-century home of Flemish refugee weavers is found 
in Suffolk, and duly bought. One feels it has fallen into safe 
hands and will be judiciously and kindly preserved. The 
adventures in gardening which follow are described in a 
pleasantly practical way, mingled with much poetic feeling. 
Whether all the plants mentioned could have found a home in 
a garden of less than an acre, with much of it made into lawn, 
is open to doubt ; but there are many good ideas in the book. 

The authoress and her family set to work and presently 
transform the wilderness of thistles, docks and nettles which 
had once been garden, and make it blossom again like the pro- 
verbial rose—but not like the rambler rose! Of course it is 
necessary to limit one’s choice when the garden is only small, 
but the poor ramblers left by a former owner were so unwel- 
come (all except ‘ Alberic Barbier ’) that one feels quite sorry 
for them. Why be quite so vindictive ? 

Many garden problems are solved very cleverly, specially 
good ideas being the mobile bonfire, how to plant bulbs in 
natural-looking drifts in grass, how to dispose of unwanted 
bottles and tins and at the same time discourage rats (though 
one feels this last may be a little too clever—for surely the rats 
would either help themselves to tulip bulbs from above, or 
enter the garden by an overland route). 
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Other questionable points are whether one could really 
plant bulbs in the ‘ turf’ of a lawn only three weeks old, and 
whether ‘ cupressus macrocarpa’ has ever been described by 
nurserymen as ‘ the fastest-growing cauliflower in existence’ ; 
but these are trifles. 

There is a chapter on bee-keeping, treated perhaps rather 
too optimistically—‘ It is rumoured that they sting!’ Read- 
ing the description of how to take a swarm makes one doubt 
it—it sounds just a little too good to be true. And do many 
hives oblige by swarming at week-ends ? 


There is a useful Alphabet of Plants. 


Etsa BLACKWALL. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 
I 


Unper the original billeting scheme room had been found 
for some forty mothers and children in our village, but when 
evacuation from the cities had been completed the officer 
responsible for the reception found himself confronted with 
ten times the number the parish could adequately house. 
Lives in many a little cottage have received a rude awakening. 
Failure on the part of many newcomers to make a bed or even 
wash-up a cup and saucer now gives the women of the village 
—whose life, hitherto, was rather drab—little time to air 
their grievances. The long-drawn days of tension before 
the war aroused some little hope of peace, and the milkman 
on his daily round cheerfully maintained ‘ it would all blow 
over.’ But the next morning he was convinced ‘ we’re for 
it and a damned good thing, too.’ Our neighbouring farmer 
wanted to bet me five shillings there’d be no war, but, next 
morning, I called there for eggs, and found his wife in tears 
because the eldest son had been called up, while he ‘ reckoned 
there was summit in it.’ 

‘ Things look pretty gloomy,’ said the roadman painting 
the white lines down the middle of our main road, ‘ but, there, 
if it’s got to be, let’s have it right away, and have done with 
it. If it wasn’t for Hitler we’m wasting our time doing this 
’ere painting: being a painter hisself I’ve a mind to let ’e 
get on with it. Reckon it b’ain’t so much old ’Itler’s fault 
as Mrs. “Itler for allowing ’e to survive his birth : shouldn’t 
have nursed ’e, and then he wouldn’t have growed up to what 
he ’is.” 

‘ That’s one way of looking at it,’ I said. 

* You’m right, M’am, ’is mother’s got a lot to answer for— 
drat her.’ 

Sunday, Septembet 3rd! Rarely had the sun shone more 
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brilliantly—not a sign of autumn to be seen: the hay crop 
still waiting to be carted: harvesting not yet begun. Even 
the swallows, usually gathering at this time of the year before 
migtation—seemed to have lost count of time, for, in one 
of our stables I found a nest and three youngsters attempting 
to fly from rafter to rafter. The church bells pealing across 
the green meadows and—owing to our bigger population— 
an unusual number of churchgoers. But, having heard that 
the Prime Minister was to make an ‘important statement ’ 
at eleven o’clock, there could be no better place to hear it 
than the busy little café by the roadside. It was packed. 
When the Prime Minister had uttered his solemn words 
there was dead silence, until one man, giving a sigh of relief, 
said in a quiet voice : ‘ So it’s come.’ 

* Yes, it’s come,’ said another, ‘and, thank God, there’s 
no appeasement ‘his time.’ ‘Poor old Chamberlain,’ 
remarked a woman with several children, ‘ he’s done his bit— 
sorry for him I am: his idol of Peace shattered and fallen to 
the ground in pieces.’ ‘ Now we know where we are,’ said 
another man, ‘ so let’s get on with it, but don’t let’s stop till 
there isn’t a Nazi left alivé:’ ‘ You’ve said it, mate,’ said a 
weaty transport driver, ‘I did my bit last war and I’m game 
for it again, but that blasted Hitler’s got to be blasted sky 
high.’ ‘ Hear, hear!’ came from all those present. 

‘Guess poor old Chamberlain’s feeling broken-hearted,’ 
said an elderly woman, who had been escorting several 
children to a safety zone. ‘ There’s one thing about it, none 
of us want war—God forbid—but we’d rather have war than 
live through another twelve months of this tension and one 
ctisis on top of another.’ ‘ You’ve said it, Missus ; to hell 
with Hitler and all his blasted crowd. It’s them Germans 
I’m sorry for, they didn’t want war no more than what we 
do: poor blighters, shey don’t get told things. I wouldn’t 
be in their shoes, nor Hitler’s either, when we’ve finished with 
’im. So long, mates, I’ve been on the road for two nights, 
and have got another sixty miles to do before I can turn in, 
but we’re at war now, and that’s that.’ 

A week later I was on the platform of our railway station, 
sitting between two soldiers. One may have been in the 
*thirties, the other was a mere lad. ‘ Are you waiting for the 
train, too?’ I asked. ‘ No fear, we’re billeted here, and this 
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is our Sunday leave ; nowhere to go in a place like this—and 
this is the only seat we can find.’ 

‘ Don’t you worry, kid,’ said the older soldier, ‘ you won’t 
find that when we’ve got you “ over there,” you’ve just to 
get used to things, even to carrying your “ gaspirator ” ; 
another four years, and you’ll get used to it, sonnie, that is, 
if you’re lucky; there’s one thing I'd die for to-morrow, 
if I could only feel it’s a war to finish war: we’ve got to die 
sometime and I reckon it’s the best way out of it, so cheer up, 
kid.’ ‘ Oh, I’m not afraid to die,’ replied the ‘ kid.’ ‘ We’ve 
got to go sometime or other, but it’s carrying this darned 
thing about gets me.’ ‘ You’ll have more than that to carry 
about before we’ve settled Hitler and his gang.’ ‘ ’Spose I 
shall,’ replied the ‘ kid,’ ‘ after all, there’s worse troubles than 
stopping a bullet. Come on, mate, let’s make room for those 
who want a seat.’ 

One is struck on all sides by the calm determination to 
see ‘ this ere business through to a finish.’ My seventy-year- 
old gardener, who has wonderful political insight (he even 
knows the map of Europe thoroughly), said to me on the 
Monday morning : ‘ So it’s come! But get rid of Hitler and 
his gang and there won’t be no more need for no more 
fighting. I reckon it b’ain’t the Germans we’m fighting this 
time but them bastards the Nazis. What them sees in Hitler 
fair gets me: get rid of he, and then there b’ain’t going to be 
no more bother, though up till the last minute I feared 
Chamberlain was a-going to let we down. But I reckon he’s 
larned by now what sort of bloke Hitler be.’ 

There is determination everywhere. Even a mother, who 
some time before had vowed that her one and only son should 
never fight even if war came, cheerfully told me that ‘ her Bert 
was going afore they fetched him, and quite right too.’ 


ELizABETH DaAsHWwooD. 





WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 


II 


However scientifically a war may be conducted, women will 
always give it a touch of romance. A friend of mine who is 
employed in the canteen of one of the London Fire Brigade 
stations, told me proudly that she has already acquired a 
romantic attachment to one of the men. It is pleasant to 
think about ‘ the biggest cooking apple I can get him for his 
bacon and egg.’ 

But it is unpleasant to smell petrol all day long and let it 
penetrate even into your food. It is also most unpleasant 
not to have a proper stove to cook on. The men have their 
wireless and play ping-pong in their spare time. But a Chopin 
mazurka is no compensation for lack of fresh air. Still, ‘ we 
must keep smiling !’” 

People in town seem strangely confident that nothing can 
happen to London. ‘ We have our balloon barrages. We 
won’t even allow the Germans to drop leaflets on our country.’ 

There is no hatred against the enemy alien. On the 
contrary. Wherever these aliens had to register with their 
local police, and some working men happened to stand by, 
they got a deal of sympathy. At one place a woman came 
to ask the inspector all kinds of questions. ‘ You aren’t 
British ?’ said he. ‘ Unfortunately not,’ she replied. ‘ What 
do you mean by “ unfortunately.” Aren’t we all human 
beings ?’” 

At the first air raid warning people flocked into public- 
houses after they found a number of shelters still closed. I 
looked down from a top floor window. It was quite a 
medieval spectacle. The good citizens hurrying into the 
streets. Invalids being carried, people on crutches trying to 
keep pace. A canary escaped from its cage and fluttered 
anxiously about. It made for the top of a tram, where it 
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rested for a while, the conductor trying to catch it. So 
London must have been when the Great Fire broke out. 
hat And then the pubs! The owners’ pretty daughters, with 
their hair-curlers pointing in all directions like a battleship 
fully rigged out, giving a vivid description of how they were 
taken by surprise at the first sound of the sirens. Women 
display much more imagination when it comes to: ‘ What 
would you do with Hitler?’ One shouted furiously she 
would like to put him in a cage and dangle little models and 
diagrams of all the delicious things he wanted, like colonies, 
raw material, and so on. 

There is a patiently resigned look on many faces. ‘We 
got through the last war all right,’ they seem to say, ‘ and 
we'll get through this one too.’ 


UrsuLA HARTLEBEN. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 
Ill 


In the sun-flushed bus, speeding to Stratford-on-Avon, the 
two gitls were loudly dividing Europe, and. their voices 
echoed, hard and lusty, among the soporific passengers. 
Their talk of tennis and young men ended suddenly in stolid 
silence, then the voice of the blonde crashed against the roof 
and clattered among the sleepers. ‘ Well, what do you think 
of the international situation, my dear?’ she inquired. 
unperturbed by turning heads. The brunette sighed an adult 
sigh, in the best cocktail-party manner. ‘My de-e-ar! Don’t 
ask muh ! It’s beyond muh ! I’ve given up thinkin’ about it ! ’ 
Her friend said: ‘ You know, I think the real spot of bother 
began when Hitler took Czechoslovakia.’ Her companion, 
imitating languidness, drawled: ‘My dear, as far as I’m 
concerned, he can have it. Why should we bother about a 
place like that?’ The blonde gasped: ‘Oh, that’s all very 
well, my dear, but the more you give that man Hitler, the 
more he’ll want. He’ll be snaffling Danzig next!’ Address- 
ing the entire bus, the brunette exclaimed importantly : ‘ Ah, 
now, that’s where I’d put my foot down, my dear. Ishouldn’t 
let him have Danzig. That’s key!’ ‘“Key?”’ said the 
blonde, ‘ What do you mean, my dear?’ The brunette, 
vain of her knowledge, said with a satisfied smile : ‘ Why, it’s 
one of those places placed in such a place that it would start 
half a dozen countries fighting if it was interfered with. Oh, 
no, we mustn’t let him start taking key-places. That would 
upset the apple-cart |’ 

Her friend’s momentarily wise look suggested that she 
had grasped all that, and she observed: ‘ My riding-master 
said this morning that war might start any minute. He said 
he wouldn’t be surprised if there was one before the month’s 
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out!’ As that was only six hours off I felt slightly 
uneasy. 

Later that evening I sat in an antique Cotswold public- 
house, while the dusk dreamed into darkness outside, and 
half-adream myself, listened to the slow talk of the half-dozen 
villagers and inhaled the pleasant narcotic of English ale 
mingled with the smoke from English pipes and the faint 
smell of paraffin from the fine, heavy brass lamp that hung 
from the rafters. 

An old farm labourer in his Sunday best, sitting with his 
wife at the end of the table and steadily diminishing a quart 
bottle of beer in successive glasses, said to the young man 
next to him: ‘ That be a voine poype ye ’ave there, Jim!’ 
The young man took it from his mouth and regarded it 
proudly. ‘ Oy, that it be,’ he said, then he shook its stem 
at the company. ‘ Now ’ow much did Oy give for this yeer 
poype? Oy won it in a sixpenny raffle! Oy always smoked 
a clay poype till Oy lost all me teeth an’ couldn’t grip it no 
more an’ some’ows or another Oy never went back to it 
when Oy ’ad me false ’uns put in.’ 

‘ Ah, ye ’as to ’ave good, strong teeth to grip a clay!’ 
said the gaffer. 

* Ah, a clay be the poype for a real good smoke ! ’ said the 
young man. 

The young wife said: ‘ You men! Ye don’t know wot’s 
good for ye! Oy goes an’ buys Jim a lovely poype—fifteen 
shillin’s oy paid for un—an’ ’e goes on puffin’ at this ole 
thing !’ 

The young man laughed: ‘’Twas on Armistice Day 
ye bought me that poype! That was the day ye ’ooked me!” 

She slapped his shoulder. ‘ Yes, Oy ’ooked ye an’ landed 
ye, Jim.’ 

He grinned at her. ‘ Aye, an’ if Oy ’adn’t been royal 
drunk, ye might never ’ave ! Oy was on leave that day,’ he 
told everyone, ‘an’ me mates carried me shoulder ’igh into 
that theer pub in the Bull Ring an’ there you wos be’ind the 
bar, like a angel swimmin’ afore me oyes !’ 

“Ee, that were a day!” she said, her eyes ashine with 
memories. ‘ Crowds 0’ people packed in the streets a-singin’ 
“ Tipperary ” an’ “ Gawd Save the King,” an’ me as full up 
as Oy could ’old, servin’ the boys back from the Front!’ 
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* Ye’ll be missin’ yer git] that’s away in Bermingam,’ said 
the gaffer’s wife. 

* Ah, she be better theer,’ answered the young woman. 
‘ There’s nothin’ ’ere for ’er. She writes to say she do be 
’avin’ a rare ole toyme with A.R.P. work.’ 

‘ Talking about A.R.P.,’ her husband interjected. ‘ ’Ave 
ye ’eerd wot old Tom Burgess said to the young ’ooman as 
came round wi’ the gas-masks ? “ There bain’t a gas-mask 
ever made as would fit me, Missy,” ses ’e. “ Whoy ?” ses 
she. “ Because me nose be too long ! ” ses ’e.’ 

The farm labourer thumped his tankard on the table and 
squirmed with glee. ‘Oy, ’e do ’avea right big inquisytorial 
nose, do Tom!’ 

‘Oy, that ’e do,’ agreed the young man. ‘ But ’tain’t 
through pokin’ it in other volks avvairs ! ’ 

‘No, that it bain’t,’ supported the young wife. ‘’E be a 
good ole man, be Tom.’ 

‘ Oy, that ’e be,’ said the labourer. 

The landlord appeared, a round, rubicund fellow, built 
like a brewer’s drayman. ‘ Now, gen’lemen! Gen’lemen !’ 
he rumbled. ‘And ladies,’ he bowed to them with a 
smile. ‘It’s past toyme. ’Alf-past-ten, an’ Oy’m supposed 
to be shut at ten! D’ye want me to be losin’ me 
loycense ?’” 

Home from holidays, I resumed business on a day of 
intermittent rain. Canvassing a long street on a widespread 
council-house estate and finding it unprofitable, I decided to 
abandon it after one more call. I but faintly recollected the 
dreary little woman who seemed to well remember me as 
she opened at my knock and exclaimed: ‘’Ullo, Curly! 
Wer ’uv you been ? Ain’t seen yer fer months!” 

‘Oh, up and down and round about and away on a bit 
of a holiday,’ I said. ‘Have you been away yet ?’ 

*Yus,’ she said, ‘a couple o’ months agaow. Luvly it 
was, too. Wisht I wos goin’ agen t’morrer !’ 

‘ Where did you go ?’ I asked. 

‘ To Ventnor, Isle o’ Wight,’ she said. ‘ An’ dew know, 
I was a-tryin’ fer years to get rooms acrost there, but they wos 
alwis full.up. Every year I writes, but could I get to that 
island ? Could I get to that island 8? 

‘Could you ?’ I interposed, to end the suspense. 
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‘No, I couldn’t,’ she said. ‘ Then last year I ’ad a answer 
wot sed we wos to come acrost an’ there wos two luvly 
rooms a-waitin’ fer us, cheap. So off we goes! Missis ’Am 
wos the lady’s nime, an’ there she wos a-waitin’ at the door 
fer us ’—she stepped forward a little from her own doorstep, 
with head up and arms outheld, like the angel in paintings of 
‘ The Annunciation,’ to demonstrate Mrs. Ham’s welcome— 
‘as if we wos ’er long-lost brothers an’ sisters from Noo 
York! She packs ’er married daughter, Flo, an’ all ’er kids 
down to ’er sister’s, “‘ Off ye go, Flo,” ses she, “ down to 
Em’ly’s wiv yer an’ mike room for Missis Tookes an’ ’er 
family! There’s nobody as I’d want in me ’ouse more nor 
wot I’d want you, Missis Tookes,” she said. The wi that 
ole woman looked arter us, I couldn’t begin t’ tell yer! We 
didn’t know if we wos on our ’ead or our ’eels |! Seventy-four 
she wos, if she wos a di, an’ she ’opped abaht like a young 
"un! Every di there wos stoos, puddens an’ pies pipin’ ’ot 
on ’er tyble, wot wos clean as a noo pin. An’ ’er charges ! 
Well, they wos that reasnable, yer wouldn’t believe! But the 
pore ole thing died lawst winter.’ 

‘Poor old lady!’ I said. 

* An’ it’s my belief as "Itler killed ’ er ! ’said Mrs. Tookes. 

“Good heavens, Hitler ! ’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes, “Itler,’ she said. ‘’Er daughter Flo told me every- 
think wen we wos acrost there. Fer five nights runnin’ 
that wicked man appeared at the old lady’s bedside in a vishun.” 

* But surely that couldn’t cause her death ?’ I said. 

“Yes, it did,’ Mrs. Tookes affirmed. ‘ The pore ole dear 
couldn’t bear the sight of ’im. She sed ’e ’aunted ’er all di 
long. The fust night ’Itler stood at the foot of ’er bed, she 
sed she knoo ’er end wos near. “ There ’e wos,” she sed, 
“a-lookin’ as if ’e wos thinkin’ ’ard abaht somethink ; 
a-fingerin’ of ’is lock of ’air wot falls over ’is left brow an’ 
fiddlin’ wiv ’is moustache. For four nights runnin’ ’e kime 
an’ just stood starin’ ’ard at ’er wivout sayin’ anythink. An’ 
evety night pore ole Fanny thought ’e wos a-goin’ to do 
somethink, an’ ’e didn’t. °E kyme on the fifth night an’ stood 
at ’er ’ead, lookin’ straight down into ’er fyce an’ wavin’ ’is 
’ands as if ’e wos a-tryin’ t’mesmerise ’er. The next mornin’ 
she sed, “’E’s come again, Flo!” an’ that syme arternoon 
she breathed ’er lawst.’ 
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*Didn’t she do anything about it ?’ I asked. 

“Yus,’ said Mrs. Tookes. ‘’Er daughter Flo took ’er to 
see the vicar, as she thought things wos goin’ too far.’ 

‘ What did he advise ?’ 

* Oh, ’e treated it light, as if it wos nothink,’ Mrs. Tookes 
went on. ‘’E said it wos through seein’ ’im on the films an’ 
readin’ abaht ’im in the pypers, an’ wen Flo sed ’er mother 
’ad only been to the pictures wunst an’ read nothink but the 
Christian ’ Erald, ’e comforted the pore ole thing an’ told ’er 
it wos only dreams. It’s ’—Mrs. Tookes halted, struggling— 
‘ “ skykological,” ’e sed.’ 

* Skycological ?’ I said. 

‘ Yus, somethink to do wiv ’er dream life, ’e told ’er, an’ 
she ’adn’t to worry, ’e sed, but just tyke some medicine an’ 

ray.’ 
. ’ Pechaps Hitler cast the evil eye at Mrs. Ham ?’ I said. 

* That’s wot I think,’ said Mrs. Tookes. ‘If there is a 
judgment, that man ’Itler’ll get ’is deserts! Pore ole Fanny ! 
She ’ad rhoomatim arthuritis in ’er two ’ands an’ ’ow she got 
abaht I don’t know! An’ dew know wot were ’er lawst 
words ? “I wants t’ write a letter t? Missis Tookes afore I 
die, Flo,” she sed. Them wos ’er lawst words! Wen that 
letter kyme me ’usband sed, “ Don’t show me that letter! 
I know wot’s in it afore ye open it. The pore ole woman’s 
dead!” “Oh, ’Arold, ’ow you scate me!” I sed, clutchin’ 
the letter to me ’eart. “It’s no use, Nell!” ’e sed, “I’ve 
’ad a warnin’. The old lydy’s passed awi! Pore ole Fanny 
*Am’s a goner. Pore ole gel!” ’E wos right! It was Flo 
wot wrote to me, sendin’ me the bit of letter wot ’er mother 
didn’t finish.’ 

‘ Very sad,’ I said. 

Mrs. Tookes’ eyes were glimmering. ‘Then damn 
Nayzeys!’ she exclaimed. ‘ We'll ’ave t’ stamp them aht, 
for if ever.a man killed a pore ole ’armless woman, that man 
Itler killed Fanny ’Am!’ 

E. GArrEns, 
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WORLD OPINION 


A Press SUMMARY 


Nore.—The compilation of this month's survey was severely handicapped 
by the sudden interruption of the regular supply of foreign newspapers after the 
date of September 4th. As regards German, Italian, French, and Russian 
comments the lack of sufficient numbers of original extracts was made up for by 
using some of the quotations of foreign comments contained in the daily despatches 
of British correspondents abroad. [It is to be regretted that it was not possible 
to obtain any extracts from Polish newspapers since the outbreak of hostilities. 


GERMANY 


GERMANY ’S intention to ‘ settle’ the ‘ Polish question’ by the 
use of force was clearly foreshadowed by the violent anti- 


Polish campaign of the German Press. 

National Zeitung (Essen) (August 21st) writes in this 
vein: ‘One expects and feels the approach of great and 
important decisions in the world. As in other questions so 
also in this question of Danzig the week which has just com- 
menced will bring the decision.’ 

The following extract is an interesting piece of evidence 
of how the German Reich extended her demands day by day 
and hour by hour. 

Frankfurter Zeitung (August 22nd) speaks no longer of the 
‘ Danzig question,’ but declares that : ‘ Herr Hitler’s proposals 
to Poland no longer hold good. It would be useless to regard 
them to-day as a lifeline which shipwrecked Poland might use 
at any time she thinks fit. . . . No one should be surprised if 
Germany, contrary to earlier possibilities, to-day takes the 
only possible standpoint which is to demand one-hundred- 
percent. reparation of the wrong of Versailles.’ 

Following the conclusion of the Non-Aggression Pact 
between the Reich and the Soviet Union the German Press 
was jubilant over Germany’s diplomatic success over the 
‘encirclement Powers.’ The celebration of the new friend- 
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ship with the Soviets did in no way decrease the bitterness of 
the anti-British and anti-Polish campaign. 

Der Angriff (August 231d), referring to the German-Rus- 
sian Pact, says : ‘ The German people have welcomed the 
news as a decisive turning point. Without Russia the encircle- 
ment front has no political meaning or military value.’ 

Hamburger Fremdenblatt (August 232d) adds: ‘ What Ger- 
many lacks Russia possesses in large quantities, and therefore 
both States see in a direct exchange of goods a means to 
increase the prosperity of both.’ 

The following extract is of special significance in view of 
the Russian military invasion of Poland which is taking place 
at the moment of writing this survey. 

Deutsche Diplomatische Korrespondenz (August 30th) states : 
‘It is significant that the Soviet Union, through its official 
agency, has made known the strengthening of her troops on 
the Russian Western frontier. This shows that Russia is not 
indifferent to the events in Poland. One must not forget that 
in 1919 a Polish question existed not only for Germany but 
also for Soviet Russia.’ 

As regards the attitude of the German Press towards the 
Western Powers it should be emphasised that German com- 
mentators never tired of accusing Great Britain for the stub- 
born resistance of Poland, and, following the German invasion 
of Poland, accused the British Government of deliberately 
causing a European war in order to crush Germany. At the 
same time the tone of the German Press towards France 
remained exceedingly friendly. 

Hamburger Fremdenblatt (August 30th) declares : ‘ Discus- 
sions concerning final common political aims between Eng- 
land and Germany are possible. . . . But Great Britain is 
mainly responsible for Polish-German frontier incidents. In 
this matter, so far as Germany is concerned, a solution is no 
longer to be discussed but to be carried out. . . . The pre- 
sent German-Polish tension is the abyss between Germany 
and Britain.’ 

Deutsche Diplomatische Korrespondenz (August 30th), refer- 
ting to German-French relations, says: ‘ It is regrettable that 
the French people who came to know rather late about the 
correspondence between M. Daladier and Herr Hitler, were 
not informed about the last phase of the diplomatic game. 
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Germany has always sought an understanding with France. 
If the French Government think their obligations towards 
Poland force them to adopt a hostile attitude towards the 
Reich, the German Government would consider this an 
unjustified war of aggression . . .” 

Voelkischer Beobachter (September 7th) writes: ‘ During 
the World War we always felt a secret affection for France. 
This feeling is not stifled now, for we know the French people 
have been pushed into the war by a corrupt clique which 
hitched them to Britain’s policy of embezzlement.’ 

Voelkischer Beobachter (September 11th) adds: ‘ German 
forces ate waging this war with a scrupulous attention to 
International Rules and rights of neutrals that cannot be sur- 

sed...” 

Fiorini the first half of September the German Press has 
dealt extensively with the problems of Germany’s relations 
with neutral countries. 

Berliner Boersenzeitung (September 7th) writes in a leading 
atticle : ‘ Germany has no reason for wanting to see economic 
spheres in which the neutral countries can trade, produce 
goods and enjoy peace, curtailed. This attitude particularly 
applies to South-Eastern Europe and the Balkans. . . . The 
close links between Germany and the South-East of Europe 
demands peace in that area. The Soviet-German Pact has 
already shown its effect in maintaining peace in these coun- 
tries. . . . On the other hand Germany’s distrust of countries 
that were induced to take sides by certain offers of guarantees 
has not disappeared. Germany does not desire to profit by 
pressure placed on these countries by strategical or political 
considerations, nor to pit one country against another, so 
long as these countries remain strictly neutral and fulfil their 
stipulated obligations, especially economic ones . . .” 

Hamburger Fremdenblatt (September 15th) states: ‘ It was 
Britain that widened the local questions on the Eastern 
frontier of the Reich into a European conflict. Whereas 
Germany has been trying to localise hostilities, Britain, in 
accordance with her traditions, wants a general extension of 
the war, particularly to the neutrals. . . . Germany is taking 
vigorous counter-measures against Britain’s attack on the 
freedom of the seas, which violates International law and 
oppresses the commerce of the neutrals. By hitting back at 
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every provocation Germany is serving the cause of the 
neutrals. . . . She is fighting for the freedom of the seas just 
as the United States fought for it at the Versailles Conference.’ 


ITALY 


Throughout the critical weeks of August the Italian Press 
remained extremely cautious in its expressions, pleading that 
Germany’s demand for revision in Eastern Europe was essen- 
tially ‘ just’ and not worth a European war, and evidently as 
embarrassed by the violence of Germany’s demands as by the 
signs of determination on the part of France and Great 
Britain. 

Voce d'Italia (August 20th) argues: ‘ Everything shows 
that the problem of Danzig is not vital to Poland and does 
not involve her independence. Poland has still some days, 
but not very many, in which to reflect. Poland’s real friends 
—those who do not gamble with her existence to further their 
villainous plans—can only give her this advice : Leave France 
and Britain aside and try even at the last. moment to place 
herself in direct relation with Germany and bring back the 
problem of Danzig and the Corridor to the basis of the terms 
indicated by Herr Hitler in his Reichstag speech of April 28th.’ 

Giornale d'Italia (August 20th) writes: ‘The hour is 
crucial for the peace of Europe. What do London and Paris 
want ? Let them measure their steps and their actions because 
the abyss is almost opening under their feet.’ 

Regime Fascista (August 23rd) contains the following 
remarks. It may be worth noting that such revisionist claims 
—if in somewhat vague terms—did not appear in the Giornale 
@’Italia ot any of the official papers but in a paper which caters 
for the members of the Fascist party only. It says: ‘It is 
necessaty to state that a solution of the Danzig problem will 
not solve everything. After Danzig and the settlement of the 
Corridor the colonies stolen from Germany must be restored. 
There is also another series of questions which remain for 
solution—the Italian claims, which remain unchanged and 
unchangeable. In the last four decisive years we have made 
gteat progress, but our future looks even greater. Every 
Italian feels that: our claims as regards France are certain of 
satisfaction.’ 
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In contrast to these statements the official Government 
Press continued to show many signs of anxiety. 

Giornale d'Italia (August 27th) contains a leading article 
by its editor, Dr. Gayda, in which he says: ‘ The tension 
converges on London, for British policy is to be decided. 
We can only hope that their feelings for Europe will direct 
the British decision, which will be largely responsible for 
events in the near future. Italy, in harmony with Germany, 
for a long time has been directing her energies politically and 
diplomatically in the service of peace and justice.’ 

The outbreak of open hostilities on the Eastern and 
Western fronts did not bring about any noticeable change of 
tone in the Italian Press. 

Popolo d'Italia (September sth), the organ of Signor 
Mussolini, says: ‘ With arms ready and hearts tempered by 
four wats we are ready in any event to await the Duce’s 
orders. In the new European order Italy will not be 
extraneous and a new Versailles will not emerge.’ 

I/ Lavora Fascista (August 5th) writes: ‘ Modern Europe 
contains other parties—and Italy is chief among them—who 


have problems to solve, and Italy, at the right moment, will 
have her word to say.’ 


Soviet Russra 


In the Soviet Press the conclusion of the German-Russian 
pact was accompanied by wild anti-Japanese outbursts. The 
columns of all important papers were filled with reports of 
Japanese military defeats along the Mongolian borderline. 
As tegards comments on the new pact itself it is difficult to 
discover any difference between them and the comments of 
the Nazi Press. 

Tzvestia (August 24th) contains the following remarks : 
‘ The pact puts an end to hostility in the relationship between 
Germany and the Soviet Union, a hostility which the enemies 
of both sides have tried to fan and perpetuate. It is perfectly 
clear that the establishment of peaceful neighbourly relations 
based on extensive economic connections between two such 
mighty powers as the Soviet Union and Germany is bound to 
pacify the extremely tense international situation and con- 
tribute to the consolidation of peace. Ideological differences 
in the political systems of both countries cannot and should 
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not stand in the way of the establishment and preservation of 
good-neighbourly relations between the Soviet Union and 
Germany.’ 

Pravda (August 24th) says: ‘ The friendship of the peoples 
of Russia and Germany, which had been chased into a blind 
alley by the enemies of Germany and the Soviet, will from 
now on gain the necessary conditions for its development, and 
will flourish.’ 

The Red Star (September 6th), the official organ of the 
Red Army, refers to the pact with the following words : 
‘puts an end to the hostility between two of the greatest 
European States which was fomented by agents provocateurs.’ 

The following extracts clearly foreshadow the intention 
to take military action against Poland which was carried out 
on September 17th. 

Tass Agency (September 14th), the official Soviet news 
agency, publishes a lengthy report of alleged frontier 
violation by Polish military planes. The report says: 
‘Violations continue. Thus on September 13th Polish 
bombers violated the frontier areas of Krivin and Yampol 
(Ukraine). One twin-engined Polish ’plane was surrounded 
in the air by Soviet fighters and compelled to land in Soviet 
territory.’ 

On the same day the Soviet Press contained for the first 
time certain references to the Russian minorities in.Poland. 

Pravda (September 14th) writes: ‘ Polish ruling quarters 
have done everything possible to aggravate relations with the 
national minorities and to bring them to a state of extreme 
tension... .’ Analysing the internal causes of Polish 
defeats, the article goes on to say: ‘It is difficult to explain 
such a quick defeat merely by the superiority of the German 
military technique and military organisation and by lack of 
effective assistance to Poland on the part of Great Britain and 
France. All reports on the situation in Poland show that 
disorganisation of the entire Polish State machine is con- 
stantly increasing and that the Polish State proved so impotent 
and inefficient that it began to crumble with the first military 
setbacks. ara 

. What are the causes of a situation which has 
brought ‘Poland to the verge of bankruptcy? These causes 
are rooted in the inner weaknesses and contradictions of the 
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Polish State—which is a multi-national State. The Poles 
constitute only about 60 per cent. of the population, the 
remaining 40 per cent. being made up of national minorities, 
chiefly Ukrainians, White Russians and Jews. Poland is 
inhabited by no less than 8,000,000 Ukrainians and about 
3,000,000 White Russians. These two largest national 
minorities together account for nearly 11,000,000 inhabitants. 
. . . The national policy of the ruling quarters in Poland has 
been characterised by the suppression of national minorities, 
particularly of the Ukrainians and White Russians. The 
regions where the Ukrainians and White Russians form the 
majority of the population are subject to extremely harsh and 
unscrupulous exploitation by Polish landlords. Ruling 
quarters in Poland did everything to convert the Western 
Ukraine and Western White Russia into a colony deprived of 
any rights and delivered up to plunder by the Polish gentry. 
. . » Poland’s ruling quarters maintain their domination by 
punitive expeditions, field tribunals, and white terror, by 
fanning national discord. . . . These are the reasons why 
Poland did not and could not create that internal unity .. . 


sufficient to give rise to a great wave of patriotic feeling and 
unite the Polish Army in a single endeavour to hold back an 
armed opponent. The national minorities did not and could 
not become a reliable support for the present régime in 
Poland... .’ 


FRANCE 


The news of the German-Russian pact came as a shock 
and most well-known Press commentators reacted accord- 
ingly. The most general conclusion was, however, that the 
‘bombshell’ had failed to produce the intended effect, 
namely, the intimidation of the Western Powers and the 
splitting of the Anglo-French alliance. 

Le Temps (August 22nd) says: ‘ It would appear that the 
Fuehrer is preparing to carry out a strategic retreat and to 
save the face of his régime by a spectacular diplomatic success 
which might easily be exploited by German diplomacy against 
Poland. But Poland has never counted on Russian military 
aid on her own territory, and the defection of Moscow may 
not greatly affect the position of the Warsaw Government.’ 

Paris-Midi (August 23rd) writes: ‘The sole and real 
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danger of the Soviet-German pact was that the Germans would 
imagine the explosion of this mine was enough to demoralise 
France and Great Britain, and would attempt to carry the 
Polish position by surprise. This danger has receded. The 
situation is better than it was twenty-four hours ago.’ 

L’ Epoque. (August 23rd) contains the following comment 
on the pact: ‘ We still have unshakable Britain, we still have 
a menaced European people who will fight for their lives, we 
still have the ocean and our immense reserves. We stil] have 
our courage, our honour, and our unalterable feeling that the 
cowardliness, falsehood, and violence built up by Hitler is too 
monstrous to last for ever.’ 

Almost exactly one week after the news of the Russo- 
German pact the entire French Press—without exception— 
pleaded for a strong line in the event of German aggression 
against Poland. 

Figaro (August 29th) says: ‘ France entirely espouses the 
British point of view. It can be said that with regard to the 
ptesent drama there exists only one Franco-British point of 
view, just as, if necessary, to-morrow there would be only one 
Franco-British military, naval, and air power to defend it... .’ 

Le Populaire (August 29th) contains a leading article by 
M. Blum in which he writes: ‘If Germany renounces the 
application and threat of force, a general settlement still 
remains possible. I am glad Mr. Chamberlain has accepted 
this idea in such noble terms. I see no other possible peaceful 
solution to the crisis, since Hitler in his reply to Daladier 
violently rejected the idea of direct negotiations with Poland.’ 

Jour-Echo de Paris (August 29th) says: ‘ The British and 
French line of action remains changeless. It is armed inter- 
vention if Poland is forced to defend herself by military means, 
but at the same time no chance of peace is rejected, no out- 
stretched hand repulsed. . . .’ 

The following extracts which appeared after the formal 
declaration of war ate typical of the tone and attitude of all 
sections of the French Press. 

Le Journal (September 8th) remarks: ‘ The British and 
French sense of honour, their tenacity and traditions, show 
categorically that now that the struggle has begun it will be 
pursued till the end... .’ 

Le Jour (September 8th) says: ‘ No separate peace—these 
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are the words which France wrote in the Franco-Polish pro- 
tocol last Tuesday. Britain is of the same mind. Let us scotch 
in advance all argument on this subject.’ 

L’CEwre (September 8th) contains a similar declaration in 
its editorial column. It says: ‘ We have vowed not to lay 
down our arms before ridding Europe of the tyranny of the 
Nazis. This is not a vow 4 /a Hitler. We shall be faithful to 
it, and we shall conquer.’ 

L’ Epoque (September 8th) adds: ‘ The British, like our- 
selves are determined to fight this pestilential régime which is 
poisoning and paralysing the life of every human being.’ 

L’ Aube (September roth), the prominent Catholic news- 
paper, writes on Goering’s speech : ‘ In vain does Hitler shout 
and Goering thunder. The trial of cunning is over, whatever 
efforts its inventors make to prolong it. We have come to a 
trial of force which we did not want, but, short or long, it 
will overwhelm those who let it loose.’ 

Le Populaire (September 13th) comments on the first meet- 
ing of the Supreme Franco-British War Council and says: 
‘ This declaration means two things. First, that Great Britain 
and France ate sparing no effort to relieve and assist the Polish 
army. . . . Secondly, the declaration means that the union 
of Great Britain and France remains complete and unalterable. 
It is a double answer to Goering’s clumsy attempts to create 
suspicion and distrust between France and Britain.’ 

L’Ordre (September 13th) writes: ‘The communiqué — 
states implicitly that the impending German peace offensive, — 
based on recognition of the accomplished fact of German 
conquest of Eastern Europe and a non-aggression pledge for 
Western Europe by the invader of Poland, has no chance of 
success. The Western democracies are determined to finish 
with the Hitlerian Reich.’ 








